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From  the  Executive  Director 


Ute  Wartenberg  Kagan 


Dear  Friends  and  Members, 

In  my  last  letter  to  you,  I reported  about  some  recent 
staff  changes,  and  I am  sorry  to  say  that  in  this  ANS 
Magazine,  we  have  yet  more  news  about  departures 
among  our  senior  staff  On  August  30th,  our  Deputy 
Director,  Andrew  Meadows,  will  leave  the  Society  to 
take  up  the  position  of  Tutorial  Fellowship  and  As- 
sociate Professorship  in  Ancient  History  at  New  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  England.  For  the  ANS,  the  staff  and  me 
personally,  this  is  a great  loss,  as  Andy  is  a wonderful 
colleague,  who  has  helped  build  the  ANS  into  the  orga- 
nization which  it  is  today.  When  he  first  arrived  in  2007, 
he  was  thrown  in  the  midst  of  organizing  the  Society’s 
building  project  and  move  to  our  current  headquarters, 
which  resulted  in  the  ANS  moving  its  entire  numismatic 
collection  in  a single  day.  Subsequently,  Andy  took  over 
the  ANS  publications,  which  had  been  somewhat  lan- 
guishing, and  turned  them  into  one  of  the  best  academic 
programs  in  numismatics.  Over  the  last  few  years, 
digitization  and  the  website  have  been  a major  focus 
of  Andy’s  work;  under  his  leadership,  MANTIS,  DO- 
NUM and  ARCHER  were  launched,  which  now  provide 
cutting-edge  access  to  our  various  collections.  What  is 
remarkable  about  Andy’s  work  is  his  hands-on  approach 
to  all  projects,  which  involves  endless  hours  of  editing  at 
night,  on  airplanes  or  whenever  he  finds  a free  moment. 
On  top  of  all  his  ANS  work,  Andy  Meadows  finished  his 
dissertation  of  the  Greek  mint  of  Alabanda,  edited  Coin 
Hoards  XI,  and  published  dozens  of  articles.  The  ANS 
is  very  lucky  that  he  has  agreed  to  remain  the  Editor  of 
the  American  Journal  of  Numismatics.  He  has  also  been 
nominated  as  an  ANS  Trustee,  which  will  keep  him 
closely  involved  with  our  many  activities. 

For  me  personally,  I shall  miss  a colleague  and  good 
friend  with  whom  I have  worked  for  many  years  at  the 
ANS  and  previously  at  the  British  Museum,  where  we 
were  both  Curators  of  Greek  Coins  (yes,  there  were 
two  of  us  at  the  same  time!).  I am  however  very  happy 
that  Andy  got  a position,  which  he  so  clearly  wanted 
and  which  will  allow  him  to  spread  his  extraordinary 
knowledge  of  ancient  history,  classics  and  numismatics 
to  students.  Those  of  us  who  were  fortunate  enough  to 
attend  Oxford  know  that  gifted  teachers  such  as  Andy 
can  make  a huge  difference  in  someone’s  life.  Both 
Andy  and  I probably  would  not  have  ended  up  where 


Andrew  Meadows 


Anna  Chang 


we  are  today  if  it  had  not  been  for  our  own  dedicated 
teachers  at  Oxford.  I am  sure  Andy  will  continue  work- 
ing with  all  of  us  at  the  ANS  on  our  digitization  and 
publication  projects,  and  I wish  him  all  the  best  for  this 
new  chapter  of  his  life. 


I mentioned  a further  departure  above,  and  I would 
like  to  extend  my  warmest  thanks  to  Anna  Chang, 
our  long-time  Director  of  Finance,  who  has  decided  to 
retire  on  October  1.  Anna  has  been  instrumental  in  re- 
organizing our  books  and  straightening  out  numerous 
administrative  issues.  During  her  tenure  as  Director 
of  Finance,  our  overall  assets  grew  to  over  $46  million, 
and  we  are  most  grateful  to  her  all  the  many  hours  of 
hard  work  that  she  put  into  our  Society. 

The  Society  is  only  as  strong  and  successful  as  its  mem- 
bers and  its  staff.  In  recent  years,  we  have  been  lucky  to 
have  some  extraordinary  individuals  working  on  behalf 
of  all  of  us.  I am  delighted  to  announce  that  we  have 
found  two  extremely  talented  people  to  replace  Andy  and 
Anna,  and  you  can  read  about  them  in  our  News  section. 


Lots  of  other  good  news  for  our  members  this  summer, 
and  I just  mention  one  in  particular:  Roger  Siboni,  jack 
Howes  and  Buell  Ish  won  the  prize  for  best  book  in  the 
category  ot  US  coins  at  the  Numismatic  Literary  Guild 
Bash,  and  several  other  members  received  other  honors. 
Many  congratulations  to  everyone! 


With  best  wishes, 


4M\ 

Ute  Wartenberg  Kagan  J 

Executive  Director 
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From  the  Executive  Director 


Facing  page:  German  Empire,  1917.  Lithograph  poster  by  Walter  Ditz 
for  the  play,  “Der  Hias:  ein  feldgraues  Spiel”  by  Heinrich  Gilardone. 
(Library  of  Congress  LC-USZC4-1 1539)  119x81  cm 


THE  ART  OF  KILLING:  Close  Combat  on 
German  and  Austrian  Medals  of  the  Great  War 

Peter  van  Alfen 


Introduction 

Killing  one’s  fellow  man  is  a fact  of  war,  but  the  act 
itself  is  rarely  depicted  on  the  medallic  art  of  the  Great 
War  (1914-1918),  and  those  depictions  that  exist  are 
rarely  discussed.  To  be  sure,  depictions  of  killing  in  a 
broad  sense  are  prevalent  enough  on  WW  I medals, 
but  these  images  of  (nude)  allegorical  warriors  slaying 
beasts  and  Philistines  are  many  steps  removed  from  the 
miserable  acts  of  human  life-taking  that  occurred  most 
every  minute  during  the  four  years  that  the  War  lasted 
(figs.  1-4).1  With  some  exceptions  medallic  art,  and 
numismatics  more  broadly,  has  never  been  a medium 
especially  conducive  to  images  of  realistic,  as  opposed 
to  mythical  gore  and  violence,  so  to  see  modern  men 
in  the  act  of  killing  other  men  on  medals  gives  cause 
to  pause.  While  a number  of  medals  from  both  sides 
of  the  conflict  illustrate  aspects  of  WW  I infantry 
combat,  such  as  shelling,  shooting  from  trenches,  and 
lobbing  grenades  (figs.  5-10),  all  modes  of  modern 
mechanized  fighting,  there  are  as  well  a number  of 
medals  that  illustrate  face-to-face  killing,  the  type  of 
combat  that  had  defined  warfare  long  before  the  20th 
century.  Significantly,  these  latter  medals  come  from 
only  one  side  of  the  conflict,  the  Central  Powers,  and 
some  of  the  images  are  perplexing;  these  show  German 
and  Austrian  soldiers  wielding  astonishingly  primitive 
weapons:  rocks  or  their  rifles  used  as  clubs  (figs.  11-16). 
At  first  glance  these  images  would  only  seem  to  play 
rather  unwisely  into  stock  Allied  poster  propaganda 
of  German  barbarism,  with  the  Huns  knifing,  club- 
bing, and  even  crucifying  their  victims,  whether  enemy 
soldiers  or  more  poignantly  women  and  children  (figs. 
17-18). 2 But  whereas  Allied  propagandists  sought  to 
cast  the  Germans  as  nightmarish  ghouls  killing  in  the 
most  primal  way  possible,  the  Germans  (and  Austrians) 
themselves  embraced  this  barbarism,  depicting  their 


soldiers  eagerly  bashing  away  with  rocks  and  clubs. 
Clearly  there  is  dissonance  between  these  portrayals 
of  primal  violence,  the  one  being  roundly  negative,  the 
other  positive.  What  then  was  this  positive  message? 
And  what  was  its  source? 

Certainly,  like  most  images  of  soldiers  produced  on 
both  sides  of  the  line,  these  drew  upon  collective  desires 
to  raise  up  every  soldier  as  a courageous,  lauded  hero  in 
a mechanized  war  where  so  many  of  them  were  mowed 
down  helplessly  en  masse,  their  bodies  and  identities 
obliterated  and  forgotten.  The  inscription  on  one  of 
these  medals,  fig.  11,  in  fact,  lionizes  soldierly  courage, 
underscoring  the  heroic  status  of  Rupprecht,  the  Crown 
Prince  of  Bavaria,  who  appears  on  the  obverse.  Even 
so  the  nasty  violence  of  these  images  complicates  this 
reading,  distracting  even  sympathetic  viewers  from 
seeing  these  club-wielding  soldiers  as  anything  close  to 
heroic;  they  seem  instead  to  be  caught  up  in  the  vulgar 
joy  of  smashing  Allied  soldiers  to  a pulp  (e.g.,  fig.  13); 
or  conversely  they  seem  cornered,  making  a last  stand 
(e.g.,  fig.  16).  Reading  these  images  as  heroic,  then, 
requires  looking  beyond  the  medals  to  find  the  source 
of  the  images  and  to  parse  their  meaning  in  other 
contexts. 

Surveying  the  visual  media  landscape  of  the  Great  War, 
which  includes  illustrated  weeklies,  postcards,  posters, 
as  well  as  medals,  it  is  evident  that  the  theme  of  kill- 


1.  With  approximately  nine  million  soldiers  killed  in  the  War, 
Audoin-Rouzeua  (2010:  184)  notes  that  the  average  losses  were 
equal  to  900  deaths  per  day  for  France,  1,300  for  Germany,  and 
1,450  for  Russia.  Each  of  these  combatants,  in  other  words,  lost 
roughly  one  man  per  minute  over  the  course  of  four  years. 

2.  Gullace  (2009)  discusses  the  image  of  the  Hun  in  Allied  posters, 
and  examples  of  German  poster  propaganda  backfiring. 
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ing,  especially  at  close  quarters,  was  organized  along 
certain  explicit  or  implicit  rules  that  varied  according 
to  nationalities  and  the  type  of  media  involved.3  While 
many  visual  media  producers  sought  to  distance  view- 
ers trom  the  horrors  of  real  battlefield  killing  by  couch- 
ing it  in  myth  or  the  heroic  past  (e.g.,  figs.  1-4), 4 when 
they  chose  to  portray  modern,  realistic  combat  there 
appear  to  have  been  limits  on  the  amount  of  violence 
and  gruesomeness  depicted,  according  to  the  medium. 
Medals  on  all  sides  tended  to  show  the  least  explicit 
violence;  German  and  British  posters  generally  also 
displayed  considerable  restraint  in  this  regard,  Ameri- 
can and  Australian  posters  much  less  so;  by  far  the 
most  explicit  images  were  found  in  weekly  illustrated 
magazines  and  on  the  closely  related  postcards  on  both 
sides  of  the  conflict.5  These  limits  were  in  the  case  of 
some  media,  like  posters,  mandated;6  in  other  media, 
such  as  with  medals,  no  easy  explanation  can  be  found 
for  the  limits;  the  social  mores  of  those  who  generally 
bought  medals  and  the  conservative  tradition  of  the 
medallic  art  medium  itself  might  have  discouraged  the 
sort  of  gratuitous  violence  found  in  the  more  low  brow 
weeklies,  for  example,  which  makes  depictions  of  close 
combat  on  the  medals  all  the  more  outstanding. 

Against  this  larger  backdrop  of  combat  violence  in  WW 
I media,  I suggest  that  the  German  and  Austrian  im- 
ages of  close-quarter  killing  on  figs.  11-16  were  derived 
from  illustrations  of  heroic  combat  found  in  the  week- 
lies, and  that  some  of  the  images,  particularly  those  of 
the  rifle-swinging  soldiers,  were  given  new  meaning 
by  their  transposition  to  medallic  art.  Realistic  though 
these  images  seem  to  be,  they  have  little  to  do  with  the 
realities  of  the  battlefield,  however.  They  are  instead  an 
attempt  to  negate  modern,  mechanized  warfare  with 
an  image  of  an  heroic  ideal,  one  that  aligns  a solitary 
Mauser-wielding  Feldgrauer  with  the  sword-wielding 
heroes  of  the  mythic  past  frequently  found  on  other 
German  medals  and  on  posters.  The  rifle-swinging 
soldier  is  then  a caique,  a Siegfried  in  uniform,  who 
defines  the  contemporary  Iron  Warrior:  grimly  deter- 
mined, self-sacrificing,  and  fearless.7 

Imagining  the  War: 

Images  of  Combat  and  Close  Killing 

Technological  advances  made  both  during  and  im- 
mediately before  the  Great  War  perfected  killing  at  a 
distance:  airships,  and  later  airplanes,  dropped  their 
bombs  from  up  to  20,000  ft.  above  their  targets;  artil- 
lery routinely  shelled  positions  miles  away,  while  the 
infamous  Paris  Gun  had  an  effective  range  of  over  75 
miles;  on  the  front  lines,  high-power  rifles  and  ma- 
chine guns  were  calibrated  to  shoot  accurately  up  to 
600  yards;  and  even  gas  could  waft  its  poison  well  out 
of  sight.  Unlike  most  previous  wars,  this  one  seriously 


raised  the  probability  that  many  of  its  combatants 
might,  in  fact,  never  set  eyes  on  one  another,  let  alone 
have  direct  physical  contact.  Despite  weapons’  design- 
ers best  attempts  to  keep  fighting  men  away  from  each 
other,  the  Great  War  nevertheless  did  see  a consider- 
able amount  of  hand-to-hand  combat.  On  the  Western 
Front,  mass  charges  across  No  Man’s  Land  would  oc- 
casionally achieve  their  objective  of  overrunning  enemy 
trenches,  and  changing  tactics  saw  the  introduction  of 
trench  raiders.  Deployed  in  small  groups,  these  raiders, 
like  the  German  Stormtroopers,  left  their  rifles  behind, 
taking  instead  clubs,  daggers,  knuckle  dusters,  and 
grenades  for  operations  into  enemy  trenches  intending 
to  kill,  capture,  and  create  as  much  mayhem  as  possible 
before  beating  a quick  retreat  (fig.  19). 8 On  other  fronts, 
where  the  lines  were  less  entrenched,  charges  frequently 
devolved  in  melees  of  hand-to-hand  combat,  little 
different  from  the  type  of  mass  close  combat  that  had 
characterized  warfare  in  previous  centuries.  The  antici- 
pation of  close  combat  meant  that  soldiers  on  both  sides 
were  extensively  trained  in  its  techniques,  particularly 
in  using  a rifle  with  bayonet  fixed  as  a spear  or  blunt 
weapon.  This  was  the  last  war,  in  fact,  to  see  widespread 
use  of  long  bolt- action  rifles  with  a long  bayonet  affixed, 
something  that  became  a visual  trope  of  the  war,  and  it 
was  the  last  conflict  to  see  extensive  use  of  the  bayonet 
charge,  an  antiquated  practice  that  ultimately  proved 
foolhardy  against  20th-century  defenses  and  firearms. 

Technological  advances  in  photography  and  film  also 
meant  that  the  Great  War  was  one  of  the  first  to  be 
extensively  documented  with  both  moving  and  still  im- 
ages of  actual  combat,  which  both  horrified  and  fasci- 
nated audiences.  Even  so,  the  limitations  of  the  period’s 
cameras,  the  lethality  of  war  itself,  and  censorship 
meant  that  while  many  of  the  iconic  combat  pictures 
and  films  of  the  Great  War  do  show  killing,  it  is  mecha- 
nized killing  at  a distance.10  The  most  familiar  combat 
pictures  from  the  war  are  those  of  soldiers  going  “over 
the  top,”  disappearing  into  a ravaged  No  Man’s  Land  in 
the  face  of  withering  machine  gun  and  rifle  fire,  while 
here  and  there  one  of  them  falls  into  a heap.  From  the 
far-off  vantage  point  of  the  camera’s  lens  the  enemy 

3.  Steguweit  2014  usefully  discusses  the  relationship  of  medallic  art 
during  the  war  to  posters  and  postcards. 

4.  For  the  use  of  such  allegory  in  posters  see  James  2009:  31;  for  its 
use  in  medals  see  Jones  1979. 

5.  For  the  weeklies  see  Beurier  2004;  for  the  comparative  violence 
on  posters  see  Goebel  2009;  Gullace  2009;  James  2009;  Kazecki 
and  Lieblang  2009;  and  Paret  et  al.  1992. 

6.  For  poster  control  and  censorship  see:  Albrinck  2009  (United 
Kingdom);  Kazecki  and  Lieblang  2009  (United  States);  Verhey 
1998  and  2000:  197-198  (Germany). 

7.  For  the  concept  of  the  Iron  Warrior  in  German  propaganda  see 
Goebel  2009. 

8.  Audoin-Rouzeau  2009:  177. 
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Fig.  1:  German  Empire,  1914.  Bronze  medal  by  Josef  Gangl.  AoD  Fig.  2:  Austria-Flungary,  1914.  Bronze  medal  by  Richard  Adolf  Zutt. 

7513.7114.1  (ANS  1934.145.52,  gift  ofWayte  Raymond)  108  mm  AoD  12119.262120.1  (ANS  0000.999.70545)  85  mm  (images  reduced), 

(images  reduced). 


Fig.  3:  German  Empire,  1915.  Bronze  medal  by  Karl  Goetz.  AoD 
7513.7155.151  (ANS  1916.999.95,  gift  of  George  F.  Kunz)  83  mm 
(images  reduced). 


Fig.  4:  German  Empire,  1915.  Silver  medal  by  George  Morin.  AoD 
7513.13159.1  (ANS  1916.187.68)  35  mm. 


remains  unseen,  as  do  their  bullets  delivering,  it  would 
seem,  a quick,  quiet,  and  relatively  painless  death  (fig. 
20).  Where  the  camera  had  its  shortcomings  in  depict- 
ing the  personal  horrors  of  combat — viewers  are  spared 
the  blood,  wounds,  and  agony  of  a slow  death — it 
excelled  in  recording  the  details  of  combat  after-effects; 
the  images  of  moonscape  battlefields,  ravaged  corpses, 
and  mutilated  survivors  will  forever  haunt  viewers. 

It  was,  therefore,  left  primarily  to  artists  and  illustrators 
to  create  the  intimate  snapshots  of  combat,  and  to  do 
so  with  varying  degrees  of  embellishment  and  fantasy. 
Several  of  the  armies,  notably  the  British  and  Ameri- 
can, formed  corps  of  artists  using  brush  and  pencil  to 
record  the  war  in  tandem  with  official  photographers. 
Their  work,  some  of  extraordinary  artistic  merit,  was 
intended  not  so  much  for  public  consumption,  but  rath- 
er as  part  of  the  militaries’  historical  records.* 11  Much 
like  the  camera’s  lens,  these  artists  produced  views  of 
combat  that  were  generally  little  embellished  but  still 
far  removed  from  where  the  killing  was  taking  place 
(fig.  21).  Illustrations  of  close-quarter  killing,  therefore, 
are  to  be  found  elsewhere,  and  they  spring  mostly  from 
the  imagination. 

Poster  illustrators,  for  example,  were  free  to  invent 
combat  scenes,  but  generally  were  restrained  in  the 
type  of  violence  they  could  portray.  As  one  of  the  most 


important  means  of  communication  produced  during 
the  War,  posters  were  used  primarily  to  send  quick  and 
easily  understood  messages  to  those  passing  by.  Ideally 
the  words  would  be  brief,  the  images  arresting.  Because 
the  majority  of  poster  production  was  sponsored  by 
government  offices  which  had  specific  aims,  such  as 
recruitment  or  raising  funds,  the  images  and  text  of 
the  posters  were  also,  in  most  cases,  subject  to  approval 
by  committees,  and  so  much  more  tightly  controlled 
than  those  images  and  words  in  other  mostly  privately 
produced  media,  such  as  the  weeklies  and  to  some 
degree  medals.12  While  there  are,  of  course,  themes  and 
imagery  that  cross-cut  all  media  produced  during  the 
war,  it  is  notable  that  the  posters  generally  avoided  re- 


9.  Winter  (2009:  48),  for  example,  discusses  audiences’  reactions 
to  the  1916  film.  Battle  of  the  Somme,  which  was  seen  by  a large 
portion  of  the  British  population. 

10.  See  Carmichael  1989,  who  also  notes  that  many  combat  photo- 
graphs were  staged. 

11.  The  National  Museum  of  the  United  States  Army  has  currently 
(August  2014)  an  online  exhibit  of  the  work  of  the  eight  artists 
attached  to  the  American  Expeditionary  Force.  See:  http://then- 
musa.org/into-the-trenches.php. 

12.  See  note  5 above.  Many  medals  on  both  sides  of  the  conflict  were 
produced  in  state  mints  and  so  probably  were  subject  to  approval 
by  state  officials.  How  much  leeway  medallic  artists  working 

for  commercial  mints  were  given  is  not  known,  but  it  would 
presumably  be  less  than  those  artists  working  for  themselves. 

See  Steguweit  1998  and  Bannicke  2014. 
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alistic  images  of  close-quarters  combat  and  violence  in 
general.  This  was  on  purpose.  The  government  bodies, 
such  as  the  War  Office  or  the  Parliamentary  Recruiting 
Committee  (PCR)  in  Britain,  and  later  the  Committee 
tor  Public  Information  (CPI)  in  the  US,  for  example, 
that  controlled  poster  production,  generally  sought  to 
avoid  images  that  were  overly  disturbing  or  that  hinted 
at  the  physical  vulnerability  of  soldiers.13  Gruesome, 
violent  images  did  appear  on  posters,  of  course,  but 
more  so  on  US  and  Australian  posters,  wherein  the 
dripping  blood  and  ravished  women  hammered  home 
the  moral  imperative  to  enlist  and  fight  to  an  audience 
that  had  less  of  an  immediate  compulsion  or  desire  to 
do  so.14  These  gendered  images  of  violence  have  been 
well  discussed  elsewhere,  as  have  their  parallels  in 
medallic  art.15  Poster  images  of  combat  on  both  sides, 
by  contrast,  rarely  showed  men  killing  other  men. 

The  killing  of  other  humans  in  warfare  was,  instead, 
made  palpable  to  broad  audiences9  via  the  committees 
through  a fictionalizing  distortion  of  war,  a recourse 
to  a mythical  past  where  ancient  or  medieval  warriors 
slayed  dragons  or  other  beasts  representing  the  human 
enemy  (figs.  22-24),  or,  in  attempting  to  bridge  the  gap 
between  reality  and  myth,  to  the  metonymy  of  modern 
soldiers  killing  authentic  animals  as  national  symbols, 
such  as  the  German  eagle  (fig.  25).  By  and  large,  images 
of  close  killing  on  medallic  art  on  both  sides  of  the 
conflict  followed  this  path  of  mythical  distancing  (e.g., 
figs.  1-4),  and  it  was  found  on  the  occasional  postcard 
as  well  (fig.  26). 16  Certainly  one  of  the  more  bizarre 
examples  of  this  type  of  mythical  distancing  on  medals 
came  from  the  US,  showing  a dragon,  with  a ravished 
woman  at  its  feet,  being  bayoneted  by  a doughboy  who 
has  Jesus  Christ  at  his  back  blessing  the  deed  (fig.  27), 
an  image  which  attempts  simultaneously  to  sanitize, 
sanctify,  and  heroize  the  act  of  killing  Germans. 

In  poster  art  there  were,  of  course,  rare  exceptions  to 
these  techniques  of  distancing.  Both  Walter  White- 
head’s and  Francis  Mura’s  posters,  produced  in  the  US, 
are  cases  in  point  (figs.  28-29),  as  is  Frank  Brangwyn’s 
poster  produced  in  the  United  Kingdom  (fig.  30).  All 
three  posters  are  remarkable  not  only  for  their  intense 
depictions  of  close  killing,  but  also  for  showing  the 
victims.  Other  posters  certainly  show  soldiers  charging 
or  shooting  at  the  enemy,  but  the  viewpoint  is  shifted  to 
focus  instead  on  the  actions  of  friendly  soldiers  engag- 
ing the  enemy  who  die  out  of  sight,  a viewpoint  that 
provides  space  to  consider  the  positive  aspects  of  the 
soldiers’  bravery  without  the  unsettling  distraction  of 
seeing  them  kill  other  men.  Not  so  with  these  three. 
Brangwyn’s  poster  especially,  showing  a British  Tommy 
knocking  a German  off  his  feet  with  a bayonet  jab  to 
the  heart,  was  too  much  and  was  not  well  received.  An 
earlier  recruitment  poster  of  Brangwyn’s  had  been  ini- 


tially rejected  by  the  War  Office  for  being  too  explicitly 
horrific;  with  this  poster,  commissioned  by  the  National 
War  Saving  Committee,  Brangwyn  again  crossed  the 
line  of  taste  and  acceptability  for  poster  art  to  the  point 
that  even  Kaiser  Wilhelm  himself,  who  managed  to  see 
an  example,  was  so  put  off  by  it  that  he  put  a price  on 
the  artist’s  head.17  Unlike  the  posters  condoned  by  the 
War  Office,  this  poster  did  not  seek  to  portray  the  Brit- 
ish soldier  as  righteous  and  honorable,  but  simply  effec- 
tive. Devoid  of  most  pretenses,  this  image  comes  closest 
to  being  an  actual  combat  snapshot,  which  may  explain 
the  Kaiser’s  reaction.  Rare  as  violence  of  this  sort  is  in 
poster  art,  it  is  even  more  so  in  WW  I medallic  art.  The 
obverse  of  Richard  Klein’s  rather  obscure  medal  (fig. 

31),  for  example,  is  filled  with  a German  soldier  charg- 
ing to  the  left  over  the  dead,  but  in  the  left  field  there  is 
a small  vignette:  a German  ramming  his  bayonet  into 
the  chest  of  an  Allied  soldier.  The  contrast  with  James 
Fraser’s  US-produced  medal,  also  depicting  a bayonet 
charge,  is  noteworthy  (fig.  32).  Fraser’s  image  is  de- 
void of  explicit  violence  and  has  an  inscription  stating 
the  purpose  of  the  American  charge,  “For  Human- 
ity”, which  makes  the  implied  purpose  of  the  German 
charge  on  Klein’s  medal,  for  the  Kaiser,  and  the  killing 
it  portrays,  seem  rather  ignoble  by  comparison. 

Both  Brangwyn  and  Klein  waded  into  the  sort  of 
violent  illustrations  of  close  combat  that  appeared  in 
a wide  variety  of  weeklies  and  on  postcards  printed 
on  both  of  the  sides  conflict,  for  which  illustrators 
were  given  freer  rein  to  depict  hand-to-hand  combat 
and  close  killing.  Soon  after  the  war  began,  publish- 
ers of  established  periodicals,  such  as  Le  Miroir  and 
L’lllustration  (both  French),  ran  prints  depicting 
specific  battles  or  skirmishes.  Seeking  to  capitalize  on 
the  public’s  curiosity,  other  publishers  introduced  new 
periodicals,  like  The  Illustrated  War  News  (Britain)  and 
special  editions  of  Illustrierte  Zeitung  (Germany) (fig. 
33-34),  whose  sole  purpose  was  to  provide  eyewitness 
accounts,  through  words,  photographs,  and  prints,  of 
the  war  on  its  many  fronts.  Many  of  these  photographs 
and  prints,  as  well  as  other  battle  views  specifically 
commissioned  for  various  series,  were  reproduced  as 
postcards  or  in  collections  (figs.  35-38).  Replete  with 
action  and  detail,  they  purported  to  show  what  the 
camera  could  not:  a faithful  account  of  a moment  of 


13.  See  note  4 above;  for  a discussion  of  male  and  female  portrayal 
on  American  posters  see  James  2009b. 

14.  Gullace  2009:  73. 

15.  James  2009b;  van  Alfen  2006. 

16.  The  Hydra  of  Lerna  representing  the  Entente  Powers,  as  on 
this  postcard,  and  on  figs.  2-3,  is  frequently  found  on  medal- 
lic art  from  Germany;  see  in  addition  AoD  7513.7155.137; 
7513.121523.2,7513.0.4. 

17.  Theofiles,  n.d.,  51 
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Fig.  5:  Kingdom  of  Italy,  1916.  Bronze 
medal.  AoD  9201.14512.3 
(ANS  2014.14.32)  60  mm. 


Fig.  6:  Kingdom  of  Italy,  1916.  Bronze 
medal.  AoD  9201.14512.5  (ANS 
2014.14.34)  60  mm. 


Fig.  7:  French  Third  Republic,  1917.  Bronze  medal  by  Henry 
Dropsy.  AoD  6185.41816.4  (ANS  0000.999.52369)  50  mm. 
Obverse  only  illustrated. 


Fig.  9:  German  Empire,  1916.  Silver  medal.  AoD  7513.13525.18 
(ANS  1966.167.70,  gift  of  A.  Cabon  Simpson)  33  mm.  Reverse  only 
illustrated. 


Fig.  8:  German  Empire,  1916.  Silver  medal  by  August  Hummel.  AoD 
7513.82113.8  (ANS  2014.14.20)  33  mm.  Reverse  only  illustrated. 


Fig.  10:  French  Third  Re- 
public, 1918.  Bronze  medal 
by  Maxime  Real  del  Sarte. 
AoD  6185.1851.1  (ANS 
0000.999.70302)  60  x 70  mm 
(image  reduced). 
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combat,  generally  that  moment  when  the  two  forces 
initially  clashed.  Despite  their  realism,  these  prints 
generally  followed  long-established  conventions  for  il- 
lustrating heroic  combat,  the  primary  goal  of  which  was 
to  glorify  the  combatants,  especially  those  of  the  home 
team.  Viewers  rarely  see  the  toll  of  battle— blood  gush- 
ing, gaping  wounds,  or  severed  limbs— which  would 
distract  from  the  glory  of  the  moment.  Most  illustrators 
instead  followed  the  dramatic  and  less  disturbing  con- 
vention of  showing  soldiers  posed  to  strike  rather  than 
their  blows  actually  landing.  Where  bullets,  bayonets, 
and  blows  do  find  their  mark,  the  impact  is  hidden  by 
a turned  back  or  other  visual  obstruction,  while  the 
dead  and  dying  lie  intact  and  mostly  unbloodied.  These 
and  other  conventions  of  illustrating  close-quarter 
combat  predated  the  Great  War  by  centuries;  the  famed 
Roman-period  Alexander  mosaic  found  at  Pompeii,  for 
example,  showing  the  clashing  armies  of  Alexander  the 
Great  and  the  Persian  King  Darius  employs  them  as 
well.  Some  of  these  bloodless  conventions  were,  how- 
ever, tossed  aside  as  the  war  progressed,  particularly 
in  Germany.  In  her  study  of  the  illustrations  found 
in  weeklies  from  Britain,  France,  and  Germany,  for 
example,  Joelle  Beurier  observed  a marked  increase  in 
overall  violence  in  German  magazine  illustrations  from 
1915  onward,  and  also  an  increase  in  their  gruesome- 
ness, a “paroxysm  of  violence”  that  reached  its  apogee 
in  1916. 18 

The  gory  details  aside,  the  crowds  of  soldiers  in  these 
illustrations  usually  strike  similar  poses  (cf.  figs.  35-38), 
a repetition  that  makes  the  illustrations  at  times  nearly 
indistinguishable.  These  poses  include,  for  example,  the 
soldier  charging  with  rifle  held  at  the  waist,  bayonet  far 
forward;  the  soldier  holding  his  rifle  at  shoulder  height 
to  bayonet  an  opponent;  the  soldier  swinging  his  rifle 
up  from  the  waist  to  strike  with  the  butt.  Not  surpris- 
ingly, these  poses  are  also  found  illustrating  military 
training  manuals  of  the  period,  demonstrating  the 
proper  techniques  for  using  a rifle,  not  as  a firearm,  but 
as  a stabbing  and  blunt  weapon  in  close  combat.  Some 
of  these  poses  are  again  repeated  on  the  many  W W I 
monuments  set  up  after  the  war  to  commemorate  those 
who  fought  and  died,  especially  in  Allied  countries. 

One  pose,  however,  not  found  on  WW  I monuments 
but  making  endless  appearances  in  the  weeklies,  is  the 
one  we  are  already  familiar  with:  a soldier  holding  his 
rifle  by  the  barrel  end  about  to  swing  it  as  a club.  Invari- 
ably, whether  German  or  British  or  French  illustrations, 
there  is  a single  soldier  striking  this  pose  found  towards 
the  center  of  the  frame,  a pose  that  conveys  more  than 
any  other  the  intensity  of  the  fight  (cf.  figs.  33,  35-38). 
Again,  as  with  other  tropes  in  battle  illustrations,  this 
pose  too  predates  the  First  World  War.  It  appears,  for 


example,  in  illustrated  battle  scenes  from  the  US  Civil 
War  (fig.  39),  and  by  the  turn  of  the  century  it  was 
achieving  iconic  status,  particularly  in  the  US.  The  72nd 
Pennsylvania  Infantry  Monument  (1891),  for  example, 
erected  at  the  site  of  the  Battle  of  Gettysburg  (1863),  is 
topped  by  a Fire  Zouave  striking  the  pose;  in  The  Fall  of 
the  Alamo  (1903),  Robert  Jenkins  Onderdonk  painted 
the  doomed  American  folk  hero  Davy  Crockett  striking 
the  pose  as  he  is  swarmed  by  Mexican  regulars.  While 
it  is  conceivable  that  early  19th-century  combatants, 
like  Crockett,  equipped  with  single-shot  muskets  not 
fitted  with  bayonets,  would  resort  to  using  their  guns  as 
clubs,  it  is  less  conceivable  that  WW  I combatants  did 
so,  certainly  not  with  the  regularity  they  do  in  popular 
art.  Swinging  a rifle  as  a club  with  bayonet  fixed  had  the 
potential  to  inflict  greater  injury  to  the  one  swinging 
than  the  one  being  clubbed;  to  pause  in  the  heat  of  close 
combat  to  unhook  the  bayonet  and  sheath  it  in  order  to 
make  the  rifle-club  safer  gave  the  enemy  a momentary 
opening,  as  did,  in  fact,  raising  the  gun  above  one’s 
head  leaving  the  stomach  and  chest  unprotected  (cf. 
fig.  13).  It  is  no  doubt  for  these  very  reasons  that  the 
rifle-club  technique  was  not  recommended  and  rarely 
illustrated  in  military  manuals  of  the  period.  If  any- 
thing, in  actual  WW  I close  combat  it  was  a pose  of  ut- 
ter desperation,  struck  by  a soldier  out  of  ammunition, 
out  of  control,  and  soon  to  be  out  of  this  world.  Reality, 
however,  is  one  thing... heroic  combat  another: 

A bayonet  charge  is  a street  fight  magnified  and  made 
ten  thousand  times  more  fierce.  At  close  range  it  becomes 
almost  impossible  to  use  your  bayonet.  So  it  was  with  us 
at  times  there  in  that  Heine  trench.  We  fought  more  than 
half  the  time  with  fists  and  feet,  using  our  guns  as  clubs 
when  we  could.19 

Like  the  fictional  soldiers  in  Fraser’s  Boys’  Book  of  Bat- 
tles, those  in  the  postcards  and  magazine  illustrations 
are  far  from  despairing;  they  shoot,  stab,  punch  and 
club  their  way  to  glory,  the  fighting  and  killing  grow- 
ing ever  more  primal,  and  thereby  more  individually 
heroic,  as  the  ranks  close  in.  Killing  at  a distance  with 
a rifle  as  a gun  wins  little  or  nothing  for  the  soldier; 
killing  face-to-face  with  a rifle  as  a club  wins  honor  and 
accolades,  no  matter  if  you  live  or  die.20  Since  the  Age 
of  Flomer,  real  warriors  and  real  heroes  had  fought  in 
close  combat.  Paris,  the  far  shooting  archer  of  the  Iliad, 
is  derided  as  effete;  his  brother  Hector,  who  as  a rule 
fights  face-to-face,  is  glorified  for  his  combat  exploits. 


18.  Beurier  2004:  111-112. 

19.  Fraser  1919:  291-292  (“The  Battle  of  Ypres”). 

20.  Keene  (2009:  234-35),  for  example,  recounts  the  story  of  US 
soldier,  Henry  Johnson,  who  won  both  medals  and  accolades  for 
his  hand-to-hand  combat  exploits,  which  included  using  his  rifle 
as  a blunt  weapon  once  out  of  ammunition. 
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Fig.  11:  German  Empire,  1915.  Bronze  medal  by  Franz  Eue.  AoD 
7513.5215.6  (ANS  2014.14.14)  101  mm  (images  reduced). 


Fig.  12:  German  Empire,  1914.  Silver  medal  by  Franz  Eue  (Miinzen- 
handlung  Harald  Moller  GmbFl,  Auction  60,  19  - 20  November  2012, 
lot  2474)  34  mm. 


Fig.  13:  Austria-Hungary,  1918.  Lead  medal.  AoD  12119.0.3 
(ANS  1946.56.4,  gift  ofN.P.  Ruditsky)  80  x 57  mm  (image  reduced). 


Fig.  14:  German  Empire,  1916.  Silver  medal  by  Albert  Moritz  Wolff 
and  F.  Otto  Hoppe.  AoD  7513.231512.1  (ANS  1966.167.68,  gift  of  A. 
Carson  Simpson)  33  mm. 


Fig.  15:  Austria-Hungary,  1916.  Iron  medal.  AoD  12119.0.4  Fig.  16:  German  Empire,  1916.  Silver  medal  by  August  Hummel.  AoD 

(ANS  1946.56.1,  gift  of  N.P.  Ruditsky)  45  x 35  mm.  7513.821 13.7  (ANS  1966.167.371,  gift  of  A.  Carson  Simpson)  33  mm. 
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BUY 


& KEEP  HIM.  O UT  of  AM.E  RICA 

NATIONAL  WAR  SAVINGS  COMMITTEE  


Fig.  17:  United  States,  1917.  Lithograph  poster  by  Adolph  Treidler 
commissioned  by  the  National  War  Savings  Committee  (Library  of 
Congress  LC-USZC4-9928)  70  x 52  cm. 


Fig.  18:  United  States,  1918.  Lithograph  poster  by  Frederick 
Strothmann  (Library  of  Congress  LC-USZC4-2950). 


Iron  Warrior 

Given  that  the  rifle-club  was  not  among  the  techniques 
for  close  combat  recommended  by  military  trainers, 
the  ubiquity  of  soldiers  in  the  combat  art  of  the  week- 
lies using  their  rifles  as  clubs  requires  explanation.  The 
rifle-clubbing  figure  was  not,  I would  suggest,  meant 
to  portray  the  way  soldiers  actually  fought,  but  rather 
was  used  as  a highly  visible  and  distinctive  symbol  of 
heroic  resolve,  of  the  will  to  fight  and  to  continue  fight- 
ing no  matter  the  situation.  This  aspect  of  the  symbol  is 
underscored  by  the  inscription  on  fig.  12,  which  quotes 
Chancellor  von  Bethmann-Hollweg  on  the  day  war 
was  declared  (August  4,  1914);  for  Germany,  trapped  in 
this  quandary,  all  that  is  left  to  consider  is  how  to  hack 
a way  through.2'  The  international  recurrence  of  the 
rifle-club  symbol  meant  that  its  meaning  was  universal- 
ly recognized,  but  even  so  its  use,  at  least  in  WW  I-era 
media,  was  rather  restricted,  limited  primarily  to  depic- 
tions of  battle  found  in  the  weeklies  and  postcards. 
There  can  be  little  question  that  the  rifle-club  pose 
found  on  German  and  Austrian  medals  was  derived 
from  these  sources.  By  taking  the  soldier  out  of  the  con- 
text of  the  battle  and  isolating  him,  as  in  figs.  11-12,  the 


artists  amplified  the  universal  heroic  meaning  of  the 
pose;  by  deleting  his  victim  from  view,  they  sterilized 
the  act  of  killing  and  ensured  viewer  focus  remained 
where  it  belonged.  The  rifle-club  figure’s  heroic  status 
is  made  all  the  more  apparent  by  the  visual  parallels 
between  his  pose  and  that  of  medievalist  Iron  Warriors 
found  on  other  medals  and  in  other  media22:  the  two- 
handed  grip  on  the  rifle  approximates  the  medievalist 
warrior’s  grip  on  his  broadsword;  the  rifle  extended 
behind  his  head  or  to  his  side  becomes  his  sword  (com- 
pare figs.  11-12  with  41-42).  In  this  way  the  modern 
infantryman,  an  anonymous  person  all  but  destined  to 
be  forgotten,  is  raised  up  and  made  equal  to  the  face-to- 
face  fighting  heroes  of  the  mythical  past.  Nowhere  else 
in  German  media  does  this  melding  of  the  mythic  and 
real  emphasis  the  real  soldier  as  much;  elsewhere  only  a 
Stahlhelm  serves  to  link  the  two,  as  in  fig.  42. 


21.  Verhey  2000:  159. 

22.  Goebel  (2009)  discusses  the  development  of  the  Iron  Warrior 
(his  term)  in  German  posters  in  contrast  to  the  Chivalrous 
Knights  of  British  posters. 
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Fig.  19:  Germany,  1924.  “Stormtroopers  Advancing  under  Gas,”  etching 
and  aquatint  by  Otto  Dix.  Part  ofDix’s  Der  Krieg  (“The  War”)  cycle. 


Fig.  20.  Photograph  by  Ernest  Brooks  of  the  Wiltshire  Regiment  going 
“over  the  top”  on  August  7,  1916,  during  the  Battle  of  the  Somme 
(Imperial  War  Museum  Q1142). 


Fig.  21.  Charcoal  drawing  on  paper,  “Infantry  and  Tanks  Advanc- 
ing on  Field,”  by  Wallace  Morgan,  1918.  Morgan  was  one  of  eight 
original  Army  Artists  assigned  to  the  American  Expeditionary  Forces 
in  France. 
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Fig.  22:  Austria-Hungary,  1917.  Lithograph  poster  by  Maximilian 
Lenz  (Library  of  Congress  LC-USZC4-12212)  76  x 55  cm. 


BRITAIN  NEEDS 


PUBLISHED  BY  THE  PARLIAMENTARY  RECRUITING  COMMITTEE  LONDON  POSTER  N^IOfl 


PRINTED  BY  SPOrriSWOOOE  S 


Fig.  23:  United  Kingdom,  1915.  Lithography  poster,  Parliamentary 
Recruiting  Committee  (Library  of  Congress  LC-USZC4-11248)  76  x 
50  cm. 


It  is  perhaps  significant  that  the  only  appearance  the  rifle- 
club  pose  makes  in  poster  art  is  again  from  Germany  and 
appears  not  on  a government  issued  poster,  but  rather  on 
an  advertisement  for  a play  by  Heinrich  Giladore  (see  p. 

8).  This  three-act  satire,  which  follows  the  life  of  a Bavar- 
ian soldier  Matthias  (“Hias”),  includes  a scene  in  which 
he  is  court-martialed  by  the  French  for  “German  barba- 
rism” ( deutsche  Barbarei ).  Hias  in  the  poster  also  swings 
his  rifle  like  a broadsword;  given  the  nature  of  the  play 
are  we  to  interpret  the  rifle-club  pose  here  as  a sardonic 
take  on  heroism,  or  perhaps  mocking  the  whole  notion  of 
German  barbarism? 

Regardless  of  its  intended  meaning,  the  image  in  the 
Hias  poster  reminds  us  that  the  rifle-club  pose  still 
represents  a type  of  vicious,  brutal  killing  little  differ- 
ent from  the  rock  bashing  found  in  fig.  16.  Why  then 
did  such  brutality  sit  easier  with  German  and  Austrian 
audiences  of  medallic  art  than  with  those  elsewhere? 
This  is  a broad  and  difficult  question.  We  can  note, 
however,  that  others  who  have  studied  other  types  of 
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German  media  produced  during  the  War  have  ob- 
served a general  increase  in  the  violence  found  in  these 
media.  Joelle  Beurier’s  observations  of  the  increase  in 
violence  in  the  illustrations  found  in  German  weeklies 
was  noted  above.  Andrew  Donson  has  also  observed  an 
uptick  in  the  violence  found  in  German  youth  literature 
produced  during  the  War.  Tellingly  he  notes  (2004: 

589)  that  “French  youth  war  literature  portrayed  the 
French  soldiers  as  the  peace-lovers  and  the  Germans  as 
the  savages.  By  contrast,  in  German  youth  war  litera- 
ture the  most  brutal  soldiers  were  German.”  German 
(and  Austrian)  medallic  art  might  therefore  have  been 
following  a general  trend  of  accruing  violence.  Why 
this  trend  existed,  however,  lies  within  deeper  cultural 
issues  probably  related  to  Prussian  militarism  and 
general  enthusiasm  for  the  conflict  that  are  beyond  the 
scope  of  this  paper.23  At  the  same  time,  it  may  well  be 
that  perceptions  of  wartime  killing  in  Germany  differed 
considerably  from  those  found  on  the  other  side.  As 

23.  On  these  topics  see  Verhey  2000. 
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Fig.  24:  German  Empire,  1918.  Lithograph  poster  by  Paul  Gerd 
(Library  of  Congress  LC-USZC4-11803)  86  x 58  cm. 


EMPRUNT  NATIONAL 

sociEtE  gEnErale 


Fig.  25.  French  Third  Republic,  1918.  Lithograph  poster  by  Marcel 
Falter  (Library  of  Congress  LC-USZC2-3867)  120  x 79  cm. 


Fig.  26:  Austria- 
Hungary,  1915 ? 
Postcard  depicting 
an  Austrian  and 
a German  soldier 
battling  a hydra 
with  heads  repre- 
senting the  Entente 
Powers  (Emory 
University). 


Fig.  27:  United  States,  1917.  Bronze  medal  by  G.  Petersen.  AoD 
21191.1655.1  (ANS  1918.62.1,  gift  of  Balfour  Co.)  60  mm. 
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Fig.  28:  United  States,  1918.  Lithograph  poster  by  Francis  Luis  Mora 
(Library  of  Congress  LC-USZC4-9871)  54  x 35  cm. 


Fig.  29:  United  States,  1918.  Lithograph  poster  by  Walter  Whitehead 
(Library  of  Congress  LC-USZC4-10653)  76  x 50  cm. 


Stefan  Goebel  (2009:  102)  has  noted,  the  fact  that  com- 
bat entailed  humans  killing  other  humans  was  not  as 
shocking  to  the  German  public  of  1914-1918  as  it  seems 
to  have  been,  for  example,  to  the  British  public. 
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Fig.  30:  United  Kingdom,  1918.  Lithograph  poster 
by  Frank  Brangwyn. 


Fig.  31:  German  Empire,  1916.  Iron  medal  by  Richard  Klein.  AoD 
7513.11125.1  (David  Simpson  collection)  120  x 104  mm  (images 
reduced). 


Fig.  32:  United  States,  1918.  Bronze  medal  by  James  Earle  Fraser.  AoD 
21191.61819.2  (ANS  1940.100.2161,  gift  of  Robert  James  Eidlitz)  73 
mm  (images  reduced). 


Fig.  33:  Cover  of  The  War  Illustrated,  April  10,  1915. 
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Fig.  34:  Cover  o/Illustrierte  Zeitung,  Kriegsnummer  3,  1914. 
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Fig.  35:  Print  by  A.  Hanusch  depicting  combat  near  Suchodoly,  from 
Kriegsbilder-Album  der  Galerie  Osterreichischer  Maler,  die  in  den 
Kriegsjahren  des  Ersten  Weltkrieges  als  Beilage  zu  Osterreichs  II- 
lustrierter  Zeitung. 


big.  38:  Print  by  R.A.  Hoger  depicting  combat  in  the  Italian  Alps, 
from  Kriegsbilder-Album  der  Galerie  Osterreichischer  Maler,  die  in 
den  Kriegsjahren  des  Ersten  Weltkrieges  als  Beilage  zu  Osterreichs 
Illustrierter  Zeitung. 


Fig.  36:  Print  by  R.A.  Hoger  depicting  combat  near  Kolomea,  from 
Kriegsbilder-Album  der  Galerie  Osterreichischer  Maler,  die  in  den 
Kriegsjahren  des  Ersten  Weltkrieges  als  Beilage  zu  Osterreichs  Il- 
lustrierter Zeitung. 


Fig.  37:  Print  by  R.A.  Hoger  depicting  combat  near  the  Isonzo,  from 
Kriegsbilder-Album  der  Galerie  Osterreichischer  Maler,  die  in  den 
Kriegsjahren  des  Ersten  Weltkrieges  als  Beilage  zu  Osterreichs  Il- 
lustrierter Zeitung. 
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Facing  page:  Detail  of  “The  Blackwell  View”  of  New  York  City,  1717, 
by  John  Harris  after  William  Burgis.  New  York  Historical  Society. 


COMING  TO  AMERICA: 
Islamic  Coins  in  the  New  World 

Oliver  D.  Hoover 


Ducati,  Zecchini,  Chequins,  and  Sequins 

In  1130,  Roger  II,  the  Norman  king  of  Sicily  (fig.  1) 
introduced  a new  standard  silver  coin  known  as  the 
ducato  or  ducale  (named  for  his  title  as  duke  of  Apulia) 
(fig.  2).  This  denomination,  which  was  linked  to  the 
contemporary  gold  dinar  standard  of  Fatimid  Egypt, 
was  useful  in  trade  and  influenced  the  growing  eco- 
nomic powerhouse  of  Venice  when  it  introduced  a gold 
ducato  on  October  31,  1284.  The  new  Venetian  ducato 
of  of  3.5  g and  .986  fineness  modified  Roger’s  original 
types  to  depict  the  image  of  Christ  in  Glory  on  the 
obverse  and  the  Doge  of  Venice  receiving  his  authority 
from  St.  Mark  (fig.  3).  In  the  late  1540s  or  early  1550s, 
the  Venetian  gold  ducato  was  redesigned  and  rechris- 
tened as  the  zecchino  in  order  to  distinguish  it  from  a 
new  silver  denomination  also  called  the  ducato.  The 
introduction  of  the  silver  ducato  opened  the  door  to 
all  manner  of  accounting  confusion  and  so  to  avoid 
potential  difficulties  the  old  ducato  was  transformed 
into  the  new  zecchino. 

The  Italian  term  zecchino  is  derived  from  the  word 
zecca  (mint),  which  is  derived  from  Arabic  sikka 
(coining  die  or  coin)  via  the  intermediary  of  Spanish 
zeca  (mint).  The  wide  popularity  of  the  gold  ducato/ 
zecchino  as  a trade  coin  meant  that  it  was  imitated 
in  many  other  states  in  Europe  (fig.  4)  and  its  Italian 
name  entered  other  languages.  In  English  and  French 
the  name  of  the  denomination  became  corrupted  as 
chequin  or  sequin  and  came  to  mean  any  gold  coin 
of  roughly  the  same  weight  as  the  Venetian  zecchino. 
Outside  of  Europe,  the  Venetian  ducato /zecchino  even 
had  an  impact  on  the  development  of  gold  coinage  in 
several  of  the  major  Islamic  states  in  the  fifteenth  and 
sixteenth  centuries. 


In  1477,  the  Ottoman  sultan,  Mehmet  II  Fetih  (r. 
1444-1446  and  1451— 1481)(fig.  5)  introduced  the  gold 
sultani  denomination  (also  known  simply  as  the  altin 
or  “gold”)  as  the  Ottoman  version  of  the  ducato/zec- 
chino  (fig.  6).  At  3.56  g and  .980  fineness,  the  sultani 
was  equivalent  in  value  to  its  Venetian  model,  but 
could  be  easily  distinguished  by  its  failure  to  imi- 
tate the  typology  of  the  Italian  coin.  Instead  of  the 
Christian  pictorial  types  of  Venice,  which  would  have 
been  very  much  out  of  place  on  a coinage  struck  by  a 
Muslim  ruler  and  in  contravention  to  Islamic  reli- 
gious opposition  to  pictorial  images  of  living  things, 
the  sultani  featured  Arabic  script  legends  giving  the 
names  and  titles  of  the  reigning  sultan  and  identify- 
ing the  issuing  mint. 

A similar  but  slightly  lighter  (3.52  g)  coin  called  the 
ashrafi  (“noble”)  was  introduced  in  Persia  by  Shah 
Ismail  I (r.  AD  1501-1524)(fig.  7),  the  founder  of  the 
Safavid  dynasty  that  competed  with  the  Ottomans  for 
supremacy  in  the  Middle  East  (fig.  8). 

Because  these  Islamic  coins  matched  the  weight 
and  fineness  of  the  Venetian  zecchino,  the  European 
merchants  and  bankers  who  received  them  through 
trade  networks  of  the  Middle  and  Far  East  treated 
them  as  another  variety  of  the  ubiquitous  sequin  or 
chequin.  They  were  sometimes  described  as  “Arabian 
chequins”  to  distinguish  them  from  European  coins 
based  on  the  zecchino  despite  the  fact  that  they  were 
not  actually  struck  by  Arab  authorities.  They  owe  this 
description  to  the  fact  that  they  were  most  commonly 
obtained  through  the  international  spice,  slave,  and 
coffee  trades  carried  on  through  the  port  cities  of 
Yemen  in  the  Arabian  Peninsula  and  the  adjacent 
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coast  of  East  Africa.1  Both  the  Ottoman  and  Safavid 
Empires  were  connected  with  this  trade.2 

Some  ot  these  Arabian  chequins  are  known  to  have 
been  brought  back  to  the  English  colonies  of  North 
America  in  the  seventeenth  century  by  maritime  mer- 
chants and  (more  often)  by  pirates  who  plundered  such 
traders.  Three  Arabian  chequins  also  occur  in  the  pro- 
bate inventory  of  the  Norfolk  County,  Virginia,  planter, 
William  Knott,  and  one  in  the  will  of  his  fellow  Virgin- 
ian, Peter  Cartwright.3  According  to  the  report  of  John 
Oldmixon,  in  1655,  Arabian  chequins  were  circulating 
in  Virginia  with  a value  of  ten  shillings.4 

Pirate  captains  who  attacked  ships  engaged  in  the  Ara- 
bian trade  regularly  paid  protection  money  in  chequins 
to  the  Governor  of  New  York,  Col.  Benjamin  Fletcher 
(1692-1697). 5 The  standard  rate  for  granting  safe  haven  to 
a captain  under  Fletcher’s  administration  seems  to  have 
been  “12  pieces  of  Arabian  Gold”  along  with  other  gifts.6 
This  protection  racket  ultimately  brought  down  the  ire 
of  the  East  India  Company  and  the  Board  of  Trade  on 
Fletcher  and  he  was  removed  from  office  in  1697. 

During  his  trial  for  corruption,  Fletcher  was  asked 
whether  Arabian  chequins  were  a current  money  in 
New  York,  to  which  he  responded: 

their  value  is  about  two  Dollars  a piece;  — that  they  were 
not  the  currant  money  of  the  Province;  but  were  now 
pretty  common  there,  and  had  been  so  since  the  arrival 
of  captain  Coates. ..not  before.7 

These  remarks  show  that  in  New  York  in  the  1690s,  the 
Arabian  chequin  passed  at  par  with  the  more  familiar 
Spanish  escudo  (fig.  9)  on  the  old  silver  to  gold  ratio 
of  16:1.  They  also  indicate  that  chequins  first  appeared 
in  the  colony  in  1693,  the  year  that  Edward  Coates, 
captain  of  the  Jacob,  fled  to  New  York  after  taking  part 
in  a privateering  venture  that  went  sour.  What  had 
begun  as  a campaign  against  French  shipping  ended 
in  piratical  attacks  against  English  traders  sailing  the 
Indian  Ocean. 

The  circulation  of  chequins  in  New  York  did  not  end 
with  the  removal  of  Fletcher.  Giles  Shelly,  the  captain 
of  the  Nassau,  brought  back  many  of  the  coins  upon 
his  return  from  Madagascar  in  1699.8  In  the  same  year, 
the  New  York  ship,  the  Margaret,  was  seized  by  the  East 
India  Company  along  with  its  full  freight,  including 
some  2,000  chequins.9 

In  1700-1701,  at  the  dawn  of  the  new  century,  docu- 
ments reveal  the  presence  of  Arabian  chequins  in 
Massachusetts,  New  Jersey,  and  North  Carolina.10 


Fig.  1 (facing  page):  Detail  of  a mosaic  with  Roger  II  of  Sicily 
receiving  the  crown  from  Christ,  Martorana,  Palermo  (photograph 
by  Matthias  Siifien). 


Fig.  2:  AR  ducale  of  Roger  II  (1130-1 154).  Palermo  mint  (Westfdlische 
Auktionsgesellschaft  71  [29  April  2014],  lot  3769)  24  mm. 


Fig  3:  Venice.  AV  zecchino  of  Doge  Gerolamo  Priuli  (1559-1567). 
Friedberg  Italy  1257  (ANS  1957.133.7)  20  mm. 


Fig.  4:  Malta.  AV  zecchino  imitation  of  moneyer  Hugues  de  Loubens 
Verdalle  (1582-1595)  as  moneyer.  KM  12  (Maison  Palombo  12  [6 
December  2013],  lot  631)  20  mm. 


1.  One  might  also  be  tempted  to  suggest  that  the  terminology 
derives  from  the  fact  that  their  legends  are  written  in  Arabic 
script,  but  the  almost  total  ignorance  of  this  written  language  in 
Europe  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  makes  it  far 
more  likely  that  it  comes  from  the  association  of  the  coins  with 
the  Arabian  trade. 

2.  See  the  complex  interrelationship  of  Ottoman  and  Safavid 
involvement  in  the  Madagascar  trade  outlined  in  J.  Kleeberg, 

“The  Circulation  of  Leeuwendaalders  (Lion  Dollars)  in  England’s 
North  American  Colonies,  1693-1733,”  CNL  152  (August  2013): 
4044. 

3.  P.  A.  Bruce,  Economic  History  of  Virginia,  vol.  2 (New  York,  1896): 
514-515. 

4.  S.  Crosby,  The  Early  Coins  of  America  (Boston,  1875):  23. 

5.  NYCD  1854,  4:  223,  416,  480. 

6.  NYCD  1854,  4:  387. 

7.  NYCD  1854,  4:  469. 

8.  NYCD  1854,  4:  541-542.  Ironically,  his  ship  had  also  sailed  with 
Coates  and  the  Jacob  in  1692-1693. 

9.  J.  Judd,  “Frederick  Philipse  and  the  Madagascar  Trade,”  New-York 

Historical  Society  Quarterly  55  (1971):  372. 
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\ lowever,  by  this  time,  the  frequent  association  of  the 
coins  with  piracy  is  said  to  have  made  many  individu- 
als atraid  to  accept  such  gold,  “lest  if  it  should  have 
been  unlawfully  taken  from  the  Owners,  it  should 
kindle  a fire  to  the  consumption  of... [the  receivers’] 
whole  Estate.”* 11  Nevertheless,  Benjamin  Franklin 
reports  that  Arabian  gold  was  rated  at  five  shillings 
the  pennyweight  in  Virginia  in  1715.12 

The  flow  of  Arabian  chequins  to  North  America  con- 
tinued as  late  as  the  1780s  if  the  chequins  mentioned 
by  John  Fiske  as  part  of  the  American  circulation  pool 
were  actually  of  the  Arabian  variety.13  This  interpre- 
tation seems  to  be  implied  by  the  distinction  that  he 
makes  between  the  gold  ducat  and  the  chequin,  but 
caution  is  necessary  since  he  also  includes  multiple 
terms  for  the  Spanish-American  half-real  as  if  they 
were  different  coins.14  Arabian  chequins  were  certainly 
still  circulating  in  1761,  when  they  were  valued  at  “Six 
Shillings  and  Three  Pence  the  Penny- weight,  and  Three 
Pence  every  odd  Grain”  in  South  Carolina.15 

What  is  most  remarkable  about  the  Arabian  chequins 
besides  the  fact  that  they  were  brought  to  the  New 
World  at  all  is  that  they  seem  to  have  completely 
disappeared  from  the  North  American  find  record. 
There  has  yet  been  no  report  of  the  discovery  of  a 
single  sultani  or  an  ashrafi  in  American  soil.16  While 
we  must  admit  that  such  high-value  coins  are  not 
likely  to  have  been  lost  easily,  the  total  absence  of 
even  a single  found  specimen  is  astonishing.  Without 
the  documentary  evidence  there  would  be  no  way 
to  know  that  the  Arabian  chequins  were  ever  here. 
Perhaps  many  of  these  exotic  coins  were  later  melted 
down  to  create  more  familiar  (to  European  eyes)  gold- 
en objects  or  even  counterfeit  European-style  coins. 
Alternatively,  they  may  have  been  carried  back  to  the 
ports  of  Yemen  and  East  Africa  by  Anglo-American 
traders  and  pirates. 

The  Medford  (Malden)  Hoard 

While  the  disappearance  of  the  Arabian  chequin  from 
North  America  seems  to  be  total,  copper  coins  of  the 
Islamic  world  are  sometimes  encountered  in  American 
find  contexts.  The  most  dramatic  of  these  must  be  the 
discovery  of  an  apparent  hoard  of  square  Islamic  cop- 
pers (fig.  10)  by  Massachusetts  road  workers  in  1787. 

The  find  was  reported  in  the  Saturday,  November  27, 
1802,  edition  of  the  Boston  Weekly  Magazine  (p.  19)  and 
became  the  subject  of  a letter-article  written  by  Rev. 
Thaddeus  Mason  Harris  to  John  Quincy  Adams  on  No- 
vember 5,  1808."  Harris  recounts  that  the  coins  were  un- 
covered by  road  workers  between  Medford  and  Malden, 
Massachusetts,  when  they  turned  over  a large  stone. 
Harris  and  his  friends  procured  some  of  the  coins  from 


the  finders  and  proceeded  to  speculate  wildly  on  their 
possible  implications. 

Lacking  access  to  appropriate  numismatic  works  (the 
proper  reading  and  interpretation  of  Islamic  coins  was 
still  beyond  the  reach  of  most  European  numismatists 
of  the  period  anyway),  but  noticing  an  engraving  of  a 
square  coin  (fig.  11)  in  Philip  John  von  Strahlenburg’s 
An  Histori-Geographical  Description  of  the  North  and 
Eastern  Part  of  Europe  and  Asia;  But  More  Particularly 
of  Russia,  Siberia,  and  Great  Tartary  (1738), 18  Harris 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  coins  uncovered  near 
Malden  were  struck  by  peoples  of  the  Central  Asian 
Steppe  (Great  Tartary)  who  subsequently  came  to 
North  America  and  became  the  ancestors  of  its  vari- 
ous Native  peoples. 

Notwithstanding  the  modern  genetic,  geological,  and 
archaeological  evidence  suggesting  that  Paleo-Indians 
originally  did  enter  North  America  from  Siberia  be- 
tween 40,000  and  15,000  years  ago,  Harris’  interpreta- 
tion of  the  copper  coins  is  deeply  flawed.  They  cannot 
possibly  have  been  struck  by  the  forebears  of  any  of 
the  Native  American  peoples  familiar  to  Harris  for 
several  reasons: 

1.  The  invention  of  coinage  does  not  predate  the  emer- 
gence of  Indian  cultures  in  North  America.  Coins  were 
first  struck  in  the  West  by  the  rulers  of  ancient  Lydia 
(now  in  the  modern  state  of  Turkey)  in  the  seventh 
century  BC.19  They  were  first  produced  in  the  East  by 
the  rulers  of  the  Chinese  states  of  Zhou  and  Qin  in 
the  third  century  BC.20  Both  inventions  significantly 


10.  P.  M.  Hale,  ed.  The  State  Records  of  North  Carolina,  vol.  25 
(Goldsboro,  1886):  142;  W.  Nelson,  ed.,  Calendar  of  New  Jersey 
Wills,  vol.  23  (Paterson,  NJ,  1901):  245  and  416;  Proceedings  of 
the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society  (Boston,  1864):  162. 

11.  Proceedings  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society  (Boston, 
1864):  162. 

12.  T.  (efferson,  Notes  on  the  State  of  Virginia  (London,  1787):  262. 

13.  J.  Fiske,  The  Critical  Period  of  American  History  1783  to  1789 
(Boston,  1888):  165. 

14.  See  P.  Mossman,  Money  of  the  American  Colonies  and  Confed- 
eration (New  York,  1993):  158  n.  64. 

15.  C.  J.  Milling,  ed..  Colonial  South  Carolina:  Two  Contemporary 
Descriptions  by  Governor  James  Glen  and  Doctor  George  Milligen 
Johnston  (Columbia,  1951):  82. 

16.  No  Arabian  chequin  finds  are  listed  in  J.  Kleeberg,  Numismatic 
Finds  of  the  Americas:  An  Inventory  of  American  Coin  Hoards, 
Shipwrecks,  Single  Finds  and  Finds  in  Excavations  (New  York, 
2009). 

17.  The  letter  was  subsequently  published  in  the  Memoirs  of  the 
American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences  3 A (1809):  195-196. 

18.  The  engraving  in  Strahlenburg  was  actually  reproduced  from 
an  engraving  that  appeared  in  Paul  Jacob  Marperger’s  Der  neu 
eroffnete  Ritter-Platz  (Hamburg,  1706). 

19. 1.  Carradice  and  M.  Price,  Coinage  in  the  Greek  World  (London, 
1988):  20-28. 
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Fig.  5:  The  Sultan  Mehmet  II,  1480.  Painting  attributed  to  Gentile  Bellini.  National  Portrait  Gallery,  London. 


Fig.  6:  Turkey,  Ottoman  Empire.  AV  altin  ofMehmet  II  (1444-1446 
and  1451-1481).  Qustantiniyya  mint  (1444-1445).  Pere  80.  (ANS 
1997.65.4097,  gift  of  Olivia  G.  Lincoln)  20  mm. 


Fig.  7:  Portrait  of  Shah  Ismail  I by  unknown  Venetian  artist. 
Uffizi  Gallery,  Florence. 


post-date  the  arrival  of  the  first  Paleo-Indians  in  North 
America,  although  Harris  should  perhaps  be  excused 
for  not  knowing  this.  In  1787,  there  would  have  been 
no  way  for  an  American  to  accurately  guess  how  long 
Indian  peoples  had  been  settled  on  the  continent  before 
the  first  European  contacts  in  the  sixteenth  and  early 
seventeenth  centuries  AD. 

2.  Despite  their  extremely  corrupt  state  in  Harris’ 
engraving,  it  is  clear  that  the  legends  on  the  coins  found 
near  Malden  were  written  in  an  Arabic  script.  Fully 
inscriptional  Arabic  coins  were  first  struck  in  AD  696 
in  response  to  an  escalating  conflict  with  the  Byzan- 
tine empire  and  to  growing  religious  opposition  to  the 
artistic  depiction  of  living  things.21  Such  dating  makes 
Harris’  theory  of  coins  brought  by  Central  Asian  pro- 
genitors of  Native  Americans  even  more  impossible,  but 
again  he  should  be  forgiven  since  he  seems  to  have  had 
no  idea  what  sort  of  script  or  language  he  was  looking 
at  on  the  coins.  Indeed,  neither  Strahlenburg  nor  his 
source,  Paul  Jacob  Marperger’s  Der  neu  eroffnete  Ritter- 
Platz  (1709)  indicate  that  they  were  aware  that  the  script 
on  the  square  coin  from  Great  Tartary  was  Arabic. 

3.  Although  the  coin  from  the  Malden  find  illustrated 


by  Harris  is  similar  to  the  piece  from  Great  Tartary  in 
that  it  too  is  struck  on  a square  planchet,  it  is  very  clear 
that  the  arrangement  of  the  legends  on  both  coins  is 
very  different  even  in  their  completely  corrupt  states. 
Thus  Harris  is  on  extremely  shaky  ground  when  he 
interprets  the  Malden  hoard  coin  as  another  Central 
Asian  issue.  Square  coins  were  produced  by  Islamic 
states  scattered  across  Spain,  Portugal,  North  Africa, 
the  Ottoman  Empire,  Iran,  Afghanistan,  and  India  at 
various  times  from  the  tenth  to  the  nineteenth  century. 
The  square  shape,  while  rather  unusual  to  European 
and  American  eyes,  is  hardly  diagnostic. 

Harris’  attempt  to  grapple  with  the  problem  of  identi- 
fying and  interpreting  the  material  from  the  Malden 
hoard  is  important  as  it  may  perhaps  represent  the 
very  first  (and  unknowing)  American  foray  into  the 
then  very  much  uncharted  world  of  Islamic  numis- 
matics. Hampered  by  an  understandably  total  igno- 
rance of  Arabic — both  linguistically  and  as  a writing 
system — as  well  as  by  ignorance  of  the  long  prehistory 
of  the  native  peoples  of  North  America  before  Euro- 
pean contact  his  attempt  was  doomed  to  failure  from 
the  start  and  his  conclusions  now  seem  laughable. 
However,  his  attempt  has  left  us  with  a visual  record 
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Fig.  8:  Iran,  Safavid  empire.  AV  ashrafi  of  Shah  Ismail  I (1501-1524). 
Tabriz  mint.  Album  2569  (Hess-Divo  AG  325  [23  October  2013],  lot 
325)  20  mm. 


Fig.  9:  Spain,  Seville.  AV  escudo  of  Charles  V and  Johanna 
(1516-1556)(ANS  1952.37.2)  21  mm. 


Fig.  10:  Malden  hoard  coin  engraving  from  Memoirs  of  the  Fig.  11:  “Great  Tartary ” coin  engraving  from  Memoirs  of  the 

American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences  3.1  (1809).  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences  3.1  (1809). 


Fig.  12:  Egypt,  Mamluk  Sultanate.  AEfals  of  an  uncertain  sultan  with 
title  al-Mansur.  Halab  mint  (Courtesy  of  Dmitry  Markov)  15  mm 
(images  enlarged). 


Fig.  13:  Kingdom  of  France.  Billon  douzain  of  Henry  III  (1589-1610). 
Dauphine  mint  (1593-1597).  Reverse  counterstamped  with  a fleur- 
de-lis  in  beaded  oval  pursuant  to  a decree  of  1640.  (Department  of 
Special  Collections  of  the  University  Libraries  of  Notre  Dame)  26  mm. 


of  one  of  the  first  Islamic  copper  coins  to  be  found  in 
North  America. 

While  the  legends  are  too  corrupt  to  be  read — or  even 
guessed  at — Harris’  engraving  shows  that  the  inscrip- 
tional  types  were  struck  onto  the  square  planchet  using 
circular  dies.  This  feature  is  at  odds  with  Strahlenburg’s 
and  Marperger’s  coin  of  Great  Tartary,  which  appears 
to  have  been  struck  with  a die  intended  for  a square 
planchet.  The  dotted  circular  border  clearly  visible  in 
the  engraving  of  the  Malden  hoard  coin  is  reminiscent 
of  that  found  on  some  square  copper  fulus  (the  plural 
an  Islamic  denomination  derived  from  the  follis  de- 
nomination of  the  late  Roman  and  Byzantine  empires) 
struck  by  rulers  of  the  Mamluk  sultanate  in  the  late 
thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries  (fig.  12). 

The  Mamluks  were  a dynasty  of  Turkic  and  Circassian 
slave-soldiers  who  rose  to  power  in  Egypt  after  over- 
throwing their  Ayyubid  masters  in  1250. 22  They  ruled 
Egypt  with  parts  of  Syria,  Lebanon,  and  Palestine  as 
independent  sultans  until  1517,  when  they  were  reduced 
to  vassals  of  the  expanding  empire  of  the  Ottoman 
Turks.  The  Mamluks  remained  the  ruling  class  of  Otto- 
man Egypt  until  1811.  On  March  1 of  that  year,  Muham- 


mad Ah,  an  Ottoman  wali  (governor)  of  Egypt  desirous 
of  regional  autonomy,  had  600  of  the  leading  Mamluks 
massacred  as  they  processed  to  a dinner  party  in  Cairo, 
thereby  destroying  their  power  irrevocably. 

Unfortunately,  similarity  in  the  treatment  of  a border 
between  the  Malden  hoard  piece  and  certain  Mamluk 
coins  does  not  bring  us  much  closer  to  identifying  the 
former.  The  Mamluks  did  not  have  a monopoly  on 
dotted  borders  in  the  Islamic  world  and  therefore  it  is 
impossible  to  attribute  the  Malden  find  coin  to  mem- 
bers of  that  dynasty  with  any  certainty  in  the  absence  of 
a readable  legend.  Besides,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  how 
and  why  a group  of  medieval  coins  might  have  travelled 
from  Egypt  or  a neighboring  Middle  Eastern  country 

20.  For  discussion  and  varieties,  see  A.  Code.  The  Earliest  Round 
Coins  of  China  (Boston,  1981). 

21.  For  the  development  of  the  earliest  Islamic  coinage  of  the  Um- 
mayad  Caliphate,  see  M.  Bates,  “The  Coinage  of  Syria  under  the 
Ummayads,  692-750  A.D.,”  in  J.  al-Urduniyah  (ed.),  The  Fourth 
International  Conference  on  the  History  ofBilad  al-Sham  during 
the  Umayyad  Period:  Fourth  International  Conference:  24-29 
October  1987  (Amman,  1989):  195-228. 

22.  The  Ayyubid  dynasty  was  founded  in  1171  by  Salah  ud-Din  Yu- 
suf ibn  Ayyub,  the  famous  Saladin  who  fought  against  Richard 
III  in  the  Third  Crusade  (1189-1192). 
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to  be  found  by  road  workers  in  the  United  States  in  the 
late  eighteenth  century. 

At  least  one  author  has  modified  Harris’  original  view, 
suggesting  that  the  coins  might  have  been  brought 
by  Islamic  sailors  who  visited  North  America  long 
before  Columbus  made  his  historic  voyage.23  If  Icelan- 
dic Vikings  could  settle  on  the  northern  tip  of  New- 
foundland— and  archaeological  evidence  uncovered  in 
the  1960s  proves  that  they  did  at  the  end  of  the  tenth 
century24— then  why  not  seafarers  from  medieval  Egypt 
or  some  other  part  of  the  Islamic  world?  It  is  an  open 
question,  but  a mysterious  hoard  of  illegible  coins  lack- 
ing any  supporting  archaeological  context  is  far  flimsier 
evidence  for  claiming  pre-Columbian  voyages  than 
the  full  Viking  settlement  site  at  L’Anse  aux  Meadows. 
Lacking  any  other  information  it  seems  more  reason- 
able to  postulate  that  the  coppers  from  the  Medford 
find  were  brought  to  the  New  World  as  ballast  or  with 
the  intention  of  melting  them  down  by  merchants  trad- 
ing in  the  Middle  East.  The  possibility  that  they  were 
included  as  bits  of  scrap  metal  for  future  melting  may 
be  supported  by  the  presence  of  other  unstruck  trian- 
gular cut  pieces  among  the  coins. 

In  addition  to  the  square  coins  and  cut  pieces,  “a  few 
round  ones  [coins]  hav[ing]  a fleur-de-lis  stamped  on 
each  side  of  them”  were  also  reported  by  William  Bent- 
ley.25 In  Numismatic  Finds  of  the  Americas,  John  Klee- 
berg  took  this  description  to  indicate  that  the  coins  in 
question  were  counterstamped  French  billon  douzains 
(fig.  13). 26  Such  coins  were  counterstamped  with  a fleur- 
de-lis  mark  in  1640  to  raise  their  value  from  twelve 
to  fifteen  deniers  and  are  known  to  have  circulated  in 
New  France  until  the  late  seventeenth  century.  While 
this  would  account  for  the  fleur-de-lis,  it  seems  a little 
peculiar  that  the  billon  alloy  of  the  supposed  douzains 
has  been  mistaken  for  brass  (viz.  copper)  in  the  several 
reports  and  that  none  of  them  even  guess  at  a European 
origin  for  the  coins.  Indeed,  as  Bentley  remarks,  “there 
is  no  recollection  of  the  Currency  of  such  pieces.”  How- 
ever, we  note  that  the  fleur-de-lis  also  occurs  on  Islamic 
copper  coins  struck  by  several  Mamluk  sultans. 

American  Mughal 

Although  perhaps  almost  as  unexpected  as  the  mys- 
terious Islamic  coins  uncovered  near  Medford,  an 
indisputable  copper  dam  struck  at  the  mint  of  Surat 
by  the  Mughal  emperor,  Abul  Muzaffar  Muhi-ud- 
Din  Mohammad  Aurangzeb  (AD  1658-1707)(fig.  15), 
found  by  archaeologists  at  Fort  Pentagoet  (Penobscot, 
Maine)(fig.  16)  is  much  easier  to  explain  in  chrono- 
logical and  historical  terms  (fig.  17).27  This  Islamic 
coin  denomination,  which  is  sometimes  said  to  be 
the  original  source  of  the  English  pejorative  expres- 


sion, “I  don’t  give  a dam[n],”  was  first  introduced  in 
northern  India  by  Sher  Shah  Suri,  the  breakaway  ruler 
of  the  ephemeral  Suri  Empire  (1540-1545).  Following 
the  repression  of  his  dynasty  by  the  restored  Mughal 
emperor,  Nasir  ud-Din  Muhammad  Humayun  (sec- 
ond reign,  1555-1556),  the  Suri  dam  and  its  associated 
silver  and  gold  denominations  (the  rupee  and  mohur, 
respectively)  were  adopted  as  the  standard  currency 
units  throughout  the  Mughal  Empire. 

Founded  in  1526  by  Zahir-ud-din  Muhammad  Babur, 
a descendant  of  the  Mongol  warlord,  Genghis  Khan,  by 
1690  the  Mughal  (derived  from  Mongol)  Empire  cov- 
ered the  bulk  of  what  is  now  the  modern  state  of  India 
as  well  as  Pakistan  and  parts  of  Afghanistan.  However, 
the  empire  quickly  began  to  disintegrate  at  the  death 
of  Aurangzeb  under  the  weight  of  Hindu  separatism. 

By  1793,  a series  of  defeats  at  the  hands  of  an  expand- 
ing Hindu  Maratha  Empire  and  a steep  decline  in 
imperial  revenue  reduced  the  Mughal  Empire  to  the 
immediate  environs  of  the  capital  at  Delhi.  The  pitiful 
remnants  of  the  once  great  empire  were  absorbed  into 
the  British  Raj  after  the  last  Mughal  Emperor,  Mirza 
Abu  Zafar  Sirajuddin  Muhammad  Bahadur  Shah  Zafar 
(r.  1837-1857),  was  deposed  and  sent  into  exile  for  his 
support  of  the  Indian  Mutiny  (1857)  against  the  British 
East  India  Company. 

Presumably  the  coin  of  Aurangzeb  came  to  Fort  Pen- 
tagoet sometime  between  the  beginning  of  production 
of  dams  in  his  name  at  Surat  in  1658  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  fort  by  the  Dutch  in  1674.28  Louis  Jordan  has 
suggested  that  the  period  in  which  the  coin  arrived  and 
was  lost  can  be  refined  to  1658-1670,  when  the  fort  was 
held  by  the  English.29  This  is  certainly  plausible,  since 
the  British  East  India  Company  had  been  engaged  in  the 
spice  trade  with  the  Mughal  Empire  from  a settlement 
at  the  northwestern  city  of  Surat  since  1612.  The  French, 
who  controlled  Fort  Pentagoet  from  1636  to  1654  and 
again  from  1670  to  1674,  were  late  in  establishing  trading 
settlements  on  the  Indian  subcontinent.  However,  the 
Compagnie  fran^aise  des  Indes  orientales  (the  French  East 
India  Company)  had  gained  its  own  foothold  at  Surat  in 
1668  before  establishing  its  capital  at  Pondichery  on  the 
southeastern  coast  of  India,  raising  the  possibility  that 
the  coin  could  have  travelled  to  North  America  during 
the  second  French  occupation  of  the  fort.  Regardless,  it 
is  fairly  certain  that  the  dam  arrived  in  the  context  of  the 
Far  East  trade.  One  can  easily  imagine  it  coming  aboard 
a Company  ship  bringing  tea  and  spices  to  the  North 
American  colonial  market  held  captive  by  English  and 
French  mercantilist  policies.  The  coin’s  base  metal,  com- 
pletely alien  Arabic  script,  and  unfamiliar  denomination 
will  almost  certainly  have  made  it  easy  to  lose  without  its 
owner  spending  much  energy  on  its  recovery. 
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Although  there  is  no  corroborating  find  evidence,  more 
valuable  Mughal  coins  very  well  may  have  come  to  the 
North  American  colonies  under  much  more  exciting 
circumstances  than  the  closely  regulated  mechanisms 
of  colonial  trade.  In  August  1695,  a six-ship  flotilla  of 
largely  Anglo-American  privateers  under  the  English 
pirate  captain,  Henry  Every,  successfully  attacked 
a Mughal  convoy  returning  from  Mecca  laden  with 
riches.  The  first  ship  to  be  captured  was  the  Fateh  Mu- 
hammed  (“Muhammed  the  Conqueror”),  which  netted 
the  pirates  a cool  £50-60,000  worth  of  treasure.  The 
real  jackpot  came,  however,  when  the  1,600-ton  Ganj- 
i-sawai  (“Exceeding  Treasure”)  was  taken  and  relieved 
of  its  contents:  some  £200-600,000  in  gold,  silver,  and 
gemstones  (fig.  18). 30  This  remarkable  success  may  have 
given  Every  and  his  associates  the  world  record  for  the 
largest  pirate  haul  in  history,  but  the  theft  of  treasure 
belonging  to  Aurangzeb  and  members  of  his  court 
combined  with  abuses  perpetrated  on  female  and  male 
captives  aboard  the  Ganj-i-sawai  quickly  made  them 
wanted  men. 

Infuriated  by  the  pirate  attack,  Aurangzeb  immedi- 
ately took  out  his  wrath  on  the  British  East  India  Com- 
pany, which  he  already  regarded  with  suspicion  after 
its  governor,  Sir  Josiah  Child  (fig.  19),  had  initiated 
the  so-called  Child’s  War  (1686-1690)  in  an  attempt 
to  force  him  to  grant  a firman  (royal  decree)  giving 
the  Company  trading  rights  throughout  India.  That 
conflict  had  ended  with  the  Company’s  envoys  pros- 
trating themselves  before  the  Emperor  and  begging  his 
forgiveness.  Now  Aurangzeb  prepared  an  army  for  a 
full-scale  assault  on  the  East  India  Company’s  base  in 
Bombay  (Mumbai)  after  closing  several  of  its  facto- 
ries and  imprisoning  their  workers  and  overseers.  He 
vowed  to  put  an  end  to  all  English  trade  in  India,  but 
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Fig.  14:  Egypt,  Mamluk  Sultanate.  AE  fals  of  al-AshrafNasir  al-Din 
Sha’ban  II  (1363-1377).  Hamah  mint  (1363).  Balog,  Mamluk  466; 
Album  958.  (CNG  E-auction  191  [9  July  2008],  lot  324)  16  mm. 


Fig.  15:  Miniature  of  Abul  Muzaffar  Muhi-ud-Din 
Mohammad  Aurangzeb  reading  the  Quran  in  old  age. 


Fig.  16:  Map  showing  Fort  Pentagoet  (Penobscot,  ME),  1670. 
Archives  nationales  d’outre-mer,  France. 


Fig.  17:  India,  Mughal  empire,  AE  dam  of  Aurangzeb  (1658-1707), 
Surat  mint  (1669-1670).  KM  285.11  (ANS  1917.216.4132,  gift  ofE.T. 
Newell)  21.5  mm. 
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Fig.  18:  Eighteenth-century  engraving  of  Henry  Every  with  the  probable 
depiction  of  and  the  capture  of  the  Ganj-i-Sawai  in  the  background. 


Fig.  19: 

Josiah  Child  by 
John  Riley. 
National  Portrait 
Gallery,  London. 


reconsidered  the  plan  to  annihilate  the  Company  after 
it  made  reparations  and  English  Parliament  put  a price 
on  Every’s  head.31 

While  Every  escaped  to  New  Providence  in  the  Baha- 
mas aboard  his  ship,  the  Fancy,  before  disappearing  for- 
ever, much  of  his  crew  continued  on  to  seek  safety  with 
their  loot  in  the  English  colonies  of  North  America. 
After  all,  many  of  their  colleagues  in  the  flotilla  ranged 
against  Aurangzeb’s  convoy  had  hailed  from  there. 
Every’s  men  were  reportedly  seen  in  the  Carolinas,  New 
England,  and  Pennsylvania,  but  their  wealth  made  it 
difficult  to  arrest  and  convict  them.  William  Markham, 
the  governor  of  Pennsylvania,  was  reportedly  paid  £100 
per  man  to  look  the  other  way  while  they  resided  in 
his  province.32  This  payment  was  most  likely  made  in 
Mughal  gold  since  John  Dann,  Every’s  coxswain  who 
unwisely  decided  to  settle  in  Kent,  was  arrested  for 
piracy  when  it  was  discovered  that  he  had  sewn  £1,045 
in  gold  “sequins”  into  his  waistcoat.33  The  sequins  in 
question  must  have  been  Mughal  coins  otherwise  they 
would  not  have  served  as  incriminating  evidence  of  his 
involvement  in  the  attack  on  the  Ganj-i-sawai,  but  since 
the  Mughals  never  issued  a gold  coin,  to  a standard 
comparable  to  that  of  the  Venetian  zecchino,  the  se- 
quins in  Dann’s  clothing  must  have  been  mohurs  (11.01 
g)  (fig.  20)  or  perhaps  their  half  or  quarter  fractions.  As 
the  crewmembers  of  the  Fancy  who  had  gone  to  North 
America  are  even  less  likely  than  Dann  to  have  been 
able  to  change  their  Islamic  treasure  into  contemporary 
European-style  coin  it  seems  almost  inescapable  that 
Markham  and  others  in  authority  were  being  bribed 
with  Mughal  gold. 


Fig.  20:  India,  Moghul  Empire.  AV  mohur  ofAurangzeb  (1658-1707). 
Shahjahanabad  mint  (1659-1660).  KM  315.42  (ANS  1974.26.2728) 
28  mm. 

Fig.  21.  Yemen,  Qasimid  Imamate.  AR  khums  kabir  ofal-Nasir 
Muhammad  III  (1687-1694).  Al-Khadra’  mint. 

(ANS  1917.216.1752,  gift  ofE.T.  Newell)  15  mm. 


Again,  the  apparently  total  absence  of  these  valuable 
coins  from  the  North  American  find  record  is  remark- 
able and  must  be  attributed  to  melting  or  sending  to 
England  to  pay  for  goods  and  luxury  items  needed  in 
the  colonies.  Still  there  remains  a faint  glimmer  of  hope 
that  some  fragment  of  the  Ganj-i-sawai  treasure  might 
one  day  be  found  in  North  American  soil. 

Swiss  Mocha? 

The  validity  of  this  hope  is  underscored  by  a broken 
coin  uncovered  by  the  metal  detectorists  of  the  National 
Geographic  Television  show,  Diggers.  The  coin,  which 
found  at  Swiss  Village  Farm  near  Newport,  Rhode 
Island,  and  initially  misidentified  as  a worn  Spanish- 
American  one-real  actually  turned  out  to  be  a silver 
khums  kabir  (“large  tenth”)  issued  by  the  Qasimid 
imams  (Muslim  religious  leaders)  who  ruled  parts  of 
Yemen — often  subject  to  Ottoman  domination — from 
1597  until  1962  (fig.  21).  Imam  Muhammad  an-Nasir 
Ilidin  Ilah  (r.  1686-1718)  was  identified  as  the  issuing 
authority.  The  apparent  absence  of  the  titles  al-Hadi 
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and  al-Mahdi,  both  of  which  mean  “the  Guide,”  from 
the  find  coin  indicates  that  it  was  struck  during  the  first 
period  of  an-Nasir’s  rule  (1685-1693).  The  mint  name, 
al-Khadra  (“the  Green”),  in  northwestern  Yemen,  was 
clearly  legible. 

As  an  Ottoman  vassal,  Muhammad  an-Nasir  accrued 
immense  wealth  from  the  imamate’s  virtual  monopoly 
of  the  international  coffee  trade  carried  on  through  the 
Yemeni  port  city  of  Mocha  (fig.  22). 34  Nevertheless,  he 
had  a reputation  for  arbitrarily  executing  subjects  and 
faced  several  rebellions  during  his  rule.  He  died  in  1718 
while  his  palace  was  besieged  by  a rival  imam.35 

While  Muhammad  an-Nasir’s  coin  could  have  reached 
the  environs  of  Newport  in  the  context  of  the  coffee 
trade,  its  production  at  al-Khadra  in  northwestern  Ye- 
men and  the  known  circulation  of  similar  coins  at  Aden 
make  it  somewhat  more  probable  that  it  came  to  North 
America  through  the  East  African  slave  trade.36  This 
probability  seems  even  greater  when  we  consider  that 
Newport  became  a major  center  for  the  importation  of 
African  slaves  to  North  America  from  the  late  seven- 
teenth through  the  eighteenth  century.37  However,  it  is 
unclear  how  much  the  Newport  slaving  expeditions  will 
have  depended  on  the  East  African  trade  after  the  West 
African  coast  came  to  be  dominated  by  English  forts. 

Conclusion 

The  varied  documentary  and  find  evidence  for  the 
movement  of  coins  from  the  Islamic  world  to  the 
Anglo-American  colonies  reveals  a new  and  largely 
unsuspected  element  in  the  circulation  pool  of  early 
colonial  North  America.  As  numerous  trade  expedi- 
tions were  dispatched  to  the  Indian  Ocean  from  North 
American  ports  over  the  course  of  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries  it  may  be  that  the  coins  discussed 
here  represent  only  the  tip  of  the  iceberg  and  that  other 
Islamic  coins  will  be  found  in  the  future. 
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THE  NEWELLS: 

Two  Big  Personalities  and  an  Enduring  Legacy 

David  Hill 


In  late  2013,  ANS  Archives  staff  began  scanning  and 
cataloging  the  notebooks  of  Edward  Newell  as  part 
of  an  ongoing  project,  the  initial  work  on  which  was 
made  possible  by  a Gladys  Krieble  Delmas  Foundation 
grant  obtained  by  former  ANS  Librarian  Elizabeth 
Hahn  Benge.  So  far,  Archives  assistant  Arnold  Tescher 
has  scanned  over  3,500  pages  of  Newell’s  research  data, 
mostly  on  coins  of  the  Hellenic  world.  The  Archivist 
has  been  cataloging  the  notebooks  in  preparation  for 
their  eventual  publication  online  using  ANS’s  interac- 
tive Archives  search  tool  ARCHER,  now  enhanced 
by  its  designer,  ANS  database  developer  Ethan  Gru- 
ber, to  permit  the  hyperlinking  of  handwritten  notes 
to  existing  coin  information  in  online  systems  like 
MANTIS  and  Nomisma.org.  ANS  deputy  director 
Andrew  Meadows,  working  closely  with  curatorial 
intern  Stephanie  Christensen,  has  begun  matching  the 
coins  listed  in  the  notebooks  with  those  in  the  Society’s 
collection.  The  wide  online  dissemination  of  these  raw 
materials  will  in  some  ways  help  fulfill  a goal  expressed 
by  the  Society  in  the  years  immediately  following 
Newell’s  death,  when  the  ANS  announced  its  plan  to 
posthumously  publish  his  remaining  research,  much 
of  which  remains  unpublished  today. 

Like  Archer  Huntington— the  other  transformative 
figure  whose  quiet  appearance  at  the  dawn  of  the 
20th  century  failed  to  give  notice  of  the  magnitude  of 
changes  in  store  for  the  Society — Newell  was  a gentle- 
man-scholar with  considerable  inherited  wealth.  Born 
in  Kenosha,  Wisconsin,  in  1886  into  a family  that  had 
founded  the  Bain  Wagon  Company,  at  one  time  the 
largest  such  enterprise  in  the  world,  Newell’s  parents 
had  both  died  by  the  time  he  had  taken  an  undergradu- 
ate degree  from  Yale  in  1907.  His  inheritance  fueled  his 
intertwined  passions:  traveling,  collecting,  and  clas- 


sifying. He  joined  the  ANS  in  1905  as  an  undergradu- 
ate college  student,  and  would  become  the  Society’s 
president  a decade  later,  holding  the  title  for  twenty-five 
years  until  his  sudden  death  at  age  fifty-five  in  1941.' 

Though  he  collected  in  other  areas — and  would  over 
the  years  give  the  ANS  many  thousands  of  Islamic, 
Roman,  and  Byzantine  coins1 2 — it  was  the  coinage  of 
Alexander  the  Great  and  his  Hellenistic  successors 
that  commanded  his  attention.  Setting  out  to  correct 
the  nineteenth-century  attributions  of  Ludwig  Muller 
and  others,  who  had  mistakenly  relied  on  the  mono- 
grams and  symbols  on  coins  to  identify  the  mints  that 
produced  them,  his  life’s  work,  as  he  said,  became  a 
“Herculean  task  of  sorting,  studying  and  attributing 
the  Alexander  coinage  as  a whole.”  It  began  in  1912 
with  “Reattribution  of  Certain  Tetradrachms  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great,”  published  in  the  Society’s  American 
Journal  of  Numismatics3  and  continued  with  numer- 
ous other  books  and  articles.  Nearly  four  decades  later, 
after  his  death,  the  Society  would  look  at  the  mass  of 
his  accumulated  research — “notebooks,  casts,  data,  and 
published  works” — and  conclude  that  his  ultimate  goal 
was  obvious:  “a  complete  survey  of  the  coinage  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great.”  He  had  done  all  the  preliminary  work 
and  it  “required  only  his  leisure  to  put  it  together.”4  Un- 
fortunately, heart  disease  deprived  him  of  the  chance. 


1.  Joseph  Ciccone,  “Young  Edward  Newell,”  ANS  Magazine  (Winter 
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2.  Howard  L.  Adelson,  The  American  Numismatic  Society,  1858— 
1958  (New  York:  American  Numismatic  Society,  1958),  265,  272. 

3.  Edward  T.  Newell,  foreward  to  The  Alexander  Coinage  of  Sicyon, 
by  Sydney  P.  Noe  (New  York:  American  Numismatic  Society, 
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4.  Noe,  Alexander  Coinage,  [3]. 
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Fig.  1:  United  States.  Adra  Newell.  Bronze  medal,  by 
Theodore  Spicer-Simson,  1911.  (ANS  1936.159.1,  gift 
of  Adra  M.  Newell).  110  mm  (image  reduced).  The 
only  known  image  of  Adra  Newell. 
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Fig.  2:  Newell  renders  his  verdict  on  some  coins  at  the  National 
Museum  in  Teheran:  “Fake,  faker,  fakest!!” 


At  a glance,  it  would  seem  easier  to  get  an  understand- 
ing of  Newell  as  a collector  and  scholar  than  as  a 
person.  He  and  his  wife  Adra  (fig.  1),  whom  he  married 
in  1909,  were  childless,  leaving  no  direct  descendants 
to  share  reminiscences  or  provide  personal  documents. 
It  appears  that  when  Adra  died  in  1966,  ANS  execu- 
tive director  and  chief  curator  George  Miles  was  given 
a chance  to  choose  from  their  papers,  but  selected 
only  those  relating  to  his  scholarly  work— notebooks, 
manuscripts,  drafts,  and  some  correspondence — leav- 
ing more  personal  items  behind  to  be  discarded.5  If 
you  were  to  rely  only  on  what  we  have  from  Newell’s 
days  as  an  undergraduate  at  Yale,  you  might  think  him 
dour,  serious,  stuffy.  He  roomed  alone,  listed  almost  no 
social  activities,  and,  when  it  came  time  for  his  class  to 
judge  personality  types  for  the  yearbook,  he  drew  only 
a few  votes — as  “scholarly”  and  a “fusser.”6  Yet,  even 
some  of  the  lighthearted  notations  in  his  notebooks 
hint  at  something  beyond  a stuffy  academic  (fig.  2).  His 
early  business  correspondence  with  the  ANS,  in  fact, 
leaves  an  impression  of  an  exuberant  young  man  full 
of  back-slapping  bonhomie.  “I  want  to  congratulate 
you  on  the  fine  work  you  did  on  the  monograms  for  my 
article — they  were  bully!”  he  enthused  to  ANS  curator 
Howland  Wood,  sounding  very  much  like  the  grinning 


adventurer  who  had  occupied  the  White  House  during 
Newell’s  undergraduate  days.7  After  graduating  in  1907, 
Newell  half-heartedly  trekked  to  Wisconsin  to  check 
in  on  the  family’s  wagon  business,  but  soon  was  off  on 
a jaunt  more  to  his  liking,  a coin-hunting  romp  from 
Egypt  to  Italy.  Recounting  his  adventures  a few  years 
later,  the  young  romantic  would  boastfully  portray 
himself  as  part  of  a colorful  caravan  traipsing  through 
the  desert:  “A  party  of  friends  and  myself  chartered  an 
Arab  troupe,  consisting  of  an  arch  scoundrel  by  the 
name  of  Sadi  Omar;  his  grand  vizier  and  brother-in- 
iniquity, Mursi;  a cook;  twelve  camel  boys  and  twenty 
camels,  inclusive  of  several  superlative  odors  and  vari- 
ous entomological  populations.”8  He  would  maintain  a 
buoyant  enthusiasm  throughout  his  life,  his  wife  insist- 
ing after  his  death  that  we  must  never  forget  that  “for 
him,  from  start  to  finish,  collecting  represented  one 
grand  and  glorious  game.”9  It  is  easy  to  picture  him  on 
his  many  trips  abroad,  glad-handing  his  way  through 
the  great  cabinets  of  Europe  and  beyond,  summoning 
sourpuss  curators  to  bring  him  trays  of  coins.  “As  a 
rule  they  look  bored  to  extinction  whenever  I put  into 
appearance  and  make  them  haul  out  their  Alexander 
trays,”  he  wrote.10  His  conviviality  could  work  against 
him.  In  1919,  stuck  in  Washington,  D.C.,  and  desperate 
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Fig.  3:  United  States.  Declaration  of  War,  American  Numismatic  So- 
ciety. Bronze  medal,  by  Eli  Harvey,  1917.  (ANS  1992.155.1,  purchase). 
88  mm.  Comments  on  two  medals  by  the  dominating  figures  of  the 
ANS,  Archer  Huntington  and  Edward  Newell,  expose  disagreements 
between  them.  This  medal,  commemorating  America’s  entry  into 
World  War  I,  had  Huntington  questioning  decisions  being  made 
under  Newell’s  leadership. 


to  obtain  a discharge  from  the  army,  he  found  that  his 
captain,  having  taken  such  a liking  to  him,  wouldn’t 
let  him  go.  “The  big  boob  has  ‘promoted’  me  to  be  his 
assistant  and  ‘office  boy,’  ” he  complained.* 11 

His  correspondence  with  ANS  secretary  Sydney  Noe 
during  the  final  months  of  World  War  I — as  Newell 
languished  in  the  sweltering  heat  of  the  capital  while 
on  a “vegetable  diet,”  the  result  of  a failed  physical12 — 
provides  evidence  of  what  appears  to  be  a genuine 
friendship  between  them,  as  the  two  men  frankly 
commiserate  over  ANS  business.  In  one  letter  Noe 
described  a meeting  with  Archer  Huntington,  “the  first 
and  only  time  I think  I had  a very  enjoyable  visit  at  his 
office,”  he  noted  frankly.  “The  eagle  medal  got  it  first,” 
he  continued,  referring  to  the  Society’s  recently  issued 
Declaration  of  War  medal  by  Eli  Harvey  (fig.  3).  “It  was 
intimated  that  the  atrocity  was  deliberately  planned  for 
the  purpose  of  ruining  the  reputation  of  the  Society,” 
he  told  Newell,  playfully  adding  that  he  attributed 
“some  share  of  the  responsibility  to  your  inexperi- 
ence as  President  at  that  time.  ” 11  “He  has  some  nerve 
cavilling  at  the  artistic  level  of  certain  medals  after  he 
passed  the  G.  Borglum  Livingston  atrocity!”  Newell 
responded,  letting  us  know  how  he  felt  about  the  His- 


panic Society  of  America’s  David  Livingstone  Cente- 
nary Medal  (fig.  4). 14  Newell  complained  that,  even  at 
his  remote  location,  with  other  matters  demanding  his 
attention,  he  was  unable  to  extricate  himself  from  ANS 
business.  When  he  found  out  he  had  been  placed  on  the 
committee  charged  with  bestowing  the  Society’s  first 
Saltus  Award,  he  pronounced  himself,  “much  ‘peeved’ 
at  the  ‘honor,’”  principally  as  it  detracted  from  “time 
I feel  I owe  to  Mrs.  Newell  who  is  entirely  alone  here 
while  I am  at  the  office.”15  Noe’s  news  that  mineralogist 
and  Tiffany  vice  president  George  Kunz  had  offered 
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him  up  to  serve  on  the  United  States  Assay  Commis- 
sion (“Dr.  Kunz  perked  right  up  in  [the]  meetin’  and 
said  you  were  the  feller  for  the  place”)16  had  him  crying 
in  despair.  “For  heaven’s  sake  what  is  the  Assay  Com- 
mission and  what  does  it  do — or  doesn’t  it  do  anything 
but  just  exist?  He  was  consoled  only  by  the  prospect  of 
three  days  in  Philadelphia  it  promised.  Assay  Com- 
mission sounds  impressive  enough  for  even  my  major 
to  give  me  the  necessary  leave!”17 

I think  we  can  fairly  say  that  the  subject  of  numismat- 
ics doesn’t  arouse  quite  the  same  level  of  enthusiasm  in 
everyone.  (“Possibly  many  of  us  would  view  with  alarm 
the  prospect  ot  reading  some  of  Ed’s  publications”  is 
how  one  of  his  former  classmates  put  it.)18  But  Newell 
himself  couldn’t  get  enough.  “By  all  means  please  have 
anything  of  a numismatic  nature  sent  on,”  he  wrote 
Noe.  “Sunday  is  my  great  day  for  light  reading  in 
numismatics  and  I have  about  cleaned  up  the  Congres- 
sional Library.”19  It  was  a topic  that  was  never  far  from 
his  mind.20  He  urged  Noe  to  rush  him  a 1902  article  on 
a hoard  of  gold  staters  found  in  Anadol  because  he  had 
made  a friend  in  Washington  who  agreed  to  translate 
it  from  the  Russian,  and  he  wanted  to  move  quickly  be- 
fore he  changed  his  mind.  (It  seems  he  was  only  partly 
successful;  there  is  an  unfinished  translation  on  file.) 
When  it  looked  as  though  Noe  might  be  heading  to 
Italy  with  the  YMCA  for  war-related  work,  Newell  told 
him  to  be  on  the  lookout  for  “Roman  coins  in  digging 
trenches.”21  His  passion  went  well  beyond  scholarly 
interest.  “He  loved  beautiful  coins,”  remembered  his 
friend,  Thomas  Mabbott,  and  he  sometimes  “wondered 
how  far  pure  beauty  was  his  primary  interest  in  some 
of  them.”22 

Edward  must  have  been  delighted  to  have  in  Adra, 
his  childhood  sweetheart,  a lifetime  companion  with 
whom  he  could  share  his  love  of  all  kinds  of  venerable 
old  objects.  Attentive  to  their  mutual  interests,  he  made 
certain,  for  example,  that  when  Noe  sent  the  latest  issue 
of  Art  and  Archaeology  to  him  in  Washington,  he  also 
sent  one  on  to  his  wife  at  their  Halesite,  Long  Island, 
home.23  Thousands  of  objects  they  collected  over  the 
years  would  pass  into  institutional  collections,  includ- 
ing ancient  seals  and  clay  tablets  to  Yale  University  and 
Egyptian  and  Roman  artifacts  to  Wheaton  College  in 
Massachusetts.  During  Edward’s  lifetime,  Adra,  who 
had  become  a member  in  1910,  was  known  at  the  Soci- 
ety mainly  through  her  philanthropy.  She  contributed 
to  specific  purchase  funds,  such  as  for  Indian  Peace 
medals,24  and  made  repeated  contributions  toward 
paying  down  the  annual  deficit.25  In  1917  she  presented 
the  Society  with  a silver  set,  which  Noe  said  would  be 
used  “at  our  future  ‘numismatic  tea  parties.’”26  For  her 
generosity,  she  was  named  an  ANS  Patron  in  1925 27 


and  a Benefactor  in  1952.28  In  the  years  following 
Edward  s death  she  would  become  a much  more  active 
presence,  serving  at  times  as  his  surrogate,  and  ruffling 
more  than  a few  feathers  along  the  way,  to  the  point 
where  her  actions  would  come  to  be  seen  as  a threat  the 
harmonious  governance  of  the  Society.29 

On  the  surface,  things  had  started  out  well  enough. 
Named  “Honorary  Curator  of  the  E.T.  Newell  Col- 
lection,” she  was  given  a private  room  in  the  Society’s 
Audubon  Terrace  headquarters,30  which  she  furnished 
with  coin  cabinets  and  cases  to  display  her  antique 
pottery  and  glassware.31  There  she  could  be  alone  with 
her  collections,  including  the  thousand  coins  she  had 
selected  from  those  left  by  her  husband,  as  stipulated 
in  his  will.  She  was  made  chair  of  the  Society’s  Greek 
Coin  Committee  in  1948. 32  Her  decision  was  final 
on  all  matters  relating  to  her  husband’s  unpublished 
works,  since  she  in  fact  owned  the  notebooks  and 
manuscripts.  Deciding  against  the  publication  of  a 
work  on  the  coinage  of  Lysimachus,  she  was  assured 
that  “all  questions  with  regard  to  its  publication  are 
for  you  to  decide.”33  When  the  Society  did,  in  1950, 
begin  the  posthumous  publication  of  his  research  with 
The  Alexander  Coinage  of  Sicyon,  she  was  an  active 
participant  in  its  preparation,  though  she  had  serious 
reservations  about  Noe’s  helming  of  the  project.  “This 
whole  attitude  and  grasp  of  things  is  outside  Noe’s 
conceptions  and  must  only  be  taken  up  by  one  who 
feels  these  things  as  Edward  did,”  she  said.35  Noe,  for 
his  part,  seemed  sincere  in  seeking  her  advice.  Of- 
fered a hoard  of  drachms,  he  asked  “how  Mr.  Newell 
would  handle  a similar  situation.”  With  an  active  role 
in  much  of  the  Society’s  business,  she  was  assured  by 
ANS  president  Louis  West  that  he  was  “always  glad  to 
have  your  honest  and  frank  opinion.”36 

And  she  was  more  than  willing  to  give  it.  Tensions 
became  evident  immediately  following  her  husband’s 
death.  A small  dispute  over  the  way  her  personal  mail 
was  being  handled  by  Noe  had  her  complaining  to 
West  that  she  was  not  being  given  the  respect  her  long 
and  generous  involvement  with  the  Society  warranted. 
Any  warm  feelings  her  husband  had  for  his  friend  and 
colleague  apparently  did  not  transfer  to  his  wife,  who 
portrayed  Noe  as  a covert  bully.  “He  is  most  scrupulous 
in  his  dealings  with  his  employers,  so  you  would  natu- 
rally never  know  how  he  has  treated  me  this  past  year 
or  what  I have  suffered  from  his  actions,”  she  wrote 
to  ANS  president  Herbert  Ives.37  Matters  concerning 
the  working  conditions  at  Audubon  Terrace  seemed 
a particular  cause  of  irritation  for  her.  “I  am  making 
a final  appeal!  It  is  for  drinking  water  in  the  building 
up-town.... I will  not  go  into  the  reasons  (there  are  at 
least  12!),”  she  wrote  in  one  of  several  such  requests.38 
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Fig.  4:  United  States.  David  Livingstone  Centenary  gold  medal , 
Hispanic  Society  of  America,  by  Gutzon  Borglum,  1913,  awarded  to 
Frank  Wild,  1924.  (ANS  2011.40.1,  gift  of  Lawrence  A.  Adams).  74 
mm.  Newell  scoffed  at  Huntingtons  negative  comments  on  the  Decla- 
ration of  War  Medal,  citing  his  responsibility  for  this  medal,  created 
by  the  Hispanic  Society  of  America  and  awarded  by  the  American 
Geographical  Society.  Newell  called  it  an  “atrocity." 


When  at  one  point  West  mentioned  that  he  hadn’t  seen 
her  in  the  building  lately,  she  explained  it  was  because 
she  was  being  prevented  from  exiting  through  the  front 
gate,  as  it  was  always  locked  at  the  late  hour  she  was 
accustomed  to  leaving.  Being  “not  really  a back  stairs 
person,”  she  asked  him  to  resolve  the  matter.39  West’s 
reply  was  polite  and  sympathetic,  but  she  bristled  at  his 
bureaucratic  explanation,  that  his  hands  were  tied  by 
agreements  with  the  other  occupants  of  the  complex. 
Adra  would  have  none  of  it.  “Stunned”  and  “deeply 
hurt”  at  his  citation  of  an  “arbitrary  rule,”  she  told  him, 
“it  is  perfectly  obvious  that  you  don’t  intend  to  assist 


me  in  the  matter  of  the  gate.  For  you  certainly  have  the 
power  to  do  so.”  With  her  deep  roots  in  the  Society, 
and  considerable  knowledge  of  its  history  and  inner 
workings,  she  was  not  so  easily  dismissed,  pointing 
out  to  him  that  when  the  gates  were  planned  a quarter 
century  earlier,  “there  was  not  the  slightest  suggestion 
that  they  should  be  anything  more  than  an  ornamental 
structure.”40 

While  we  don’t  know  how  the  issue  of  the  gate  was 
resolved,  the  outcome  of  a debate  over  a larger  matter 
would  ultimately  show  the  limits  of  her  influence  at 
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Fig.  5:  Western  Exhibition  Hall,  1930.  Adra  Newell’s  protestations  over  renovations  to  the  interior  of  the  Audubon 


Terrace  building  addition,  the  design  and  construction  of  which  her  husband  had  overseen,  threatened  the  harmoni- 


ous governance  of  the  Society.  “To  find  spaciousness  and  elegance  is  rare,”  she  wrote.  “Cannot  we  save  it?” 


(Adra  M.  Newell  to  Louis  C.  West,  June  25,  1953). 


Fig.  6:  Western  Exhibition  Hall,  after  1955.  Despite  Adra  Newell’s  objections,  the  renovations  proceeded  as  planned. 
The  large  hall  was  split  into  two  floors,  this  room  on  the  bottom,  with  a library  above. 


Fig.  7:  Archives  volunteer  Arnold  Tescher  scanning  the  notebooks  of 
Edward  Newell. 


the  Society,  though  the  disagreements  caused  by  her 
protests  would  have  West  complaining  that  it  was  “the 
first  time  in  my  memory  when  Council  seems  to  be 
divided  on  a matter  of  major  importance.”41  Her  objec- 
tions related  to  the  modernist  renovations  of  some  of 
the  stately  rooms  at  Audubon  Terrace  in  the  1950s. 

Part  of  the  work  on  the  building  had  already  been 
accomplished,  with  the  elegant  Eastern  Exhibition 
Hall  split  into  two  floors  and  given  a sleek,  space-age 
treatment.  Adra  didn’t  seem  to  object  to  the  style,  and 
in  fact  wrote  West  to  congratulate  him  on  the  attrac- 
tiveness of  the  rooms.42  But  when  sights  were  set  on  the 
Western  Hall  (fig.  5),  the  interior  of  the  building  addi- 
tion that  had  been  planned  and  constructed  during  her 
husband’s  presidency  twenty-three  years  earlier,  she 
protested,  saying  the  alterations  would  result  in  a stuffy 
and  undignified  space,  utterly  unimpressive  to  visitors. 
“Would  you  demolish  the  great  halls  of  England  with 
all  their  traditions  and  atmosphere?”  she  implored.43 
She  had  her  sympathizers.  One  council  member,  sensi- 
tive to  Adra’s  concerns,  suggested  they  halt  their  plan 
for  the  renovations.44  But  West  could  not  be  swayed,  his 
resolve  strengthened  by  his  annoyance  at  some  of  her 
recent  actions,  including  a time  she  “telephoned  one 
of  our  guards,  vehemently  attacking  the  whole  opera- 
tion of  this  institution.”  The  entire  episode  contained 
echoes  of  the  old  Huntington  and  Newell  rivalry.  Her 
direct  complaints  to  Archer  Huntington,  an  enthusi- 
astic supporter  of  the  alterations,  had  the  opposite  of 
her  intended  effect.  In  his  irritation,  he  immediately 
wrote  a “handsome  check”  for  the  project.  West  wrote 
to  a member  of  the  Society’s  council,  “I  think  the  mat- 
ter has  now  become  a clear  cut  issue  of  whether  we,  or 
Mrs.  Newell,  run  the  Society.”45  The  outcome  was  never 
really  in  doubt.  “Realistically  speaking,”  the  council 


member  had  bluntly  written,  “we  have  more  to  gain 
from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  than  we  have  from  Mrs.  N.”46 
The  renovations  proceeded  as  planned  (fig.  6). 

Adra  was  an  independent  presence  at  the  Society  for 
twenty-five  years  following  her  husband’s  death.  In 
fact,  as  personnel  came  and  went,  the  Society’s  staff 
discovered  to  its  dismay  that  it  had  lost  access  to  her 
room.  The  only  other  person  with  a key  had  died.  The 
executive  director  felt  it  necessary  to  raise  the  spec- 
ter of  a rock-throwing  “juvenile  delinquent,”  and  the 
potential  damage  that  would  result  from  a broken 
window,  in  an  attempt  to  persuade  her  to  surrender  a 
key.47  When  she  died  in  1966,  ANS  staff  worked  closely 
with  representatives  of  Wheaton  College  in  clearing 
out  the  room  and  fulfilling  her  bequest.  We  have  Adra 
to  thank  for,  among  much  else,  saving  and  passing  on 
Edward’s  research  notes  and  notebooks,  many  of  which 
are  inscribed,  “Property  of  Mrs.  Edward  T.  Newell” 

(%  7). 


41.  Louis  C.  West  to  Arthur  S.  Dewing,  October  16,  1953. 

42.  Adra  M.  Newell  to  Louis  C.  West,  June  25,  1953. 

43.  Adra  M.  Newell  to  Louis  C.  West,  October  3,  1953. 

44.  Arthur  S.  Dewing  to  Louis  C.  West,  October  8,  1953. 

45.  Louis  C.  West  to  Arthur  S.  Dewing,  October  16,  1953. 

46.  Arthur  S.  Dewing  to  Louis  C.  West,  October  13,  1953. 

47.  Sawyer  McA.  Mosser  to  Adra  M.  Newell,  January  24,  1962 
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COLLECTIONS 
New  Acquisitions 

By  Elena  Stolyarik 


During  the  winter  and  spring  of  2014  the  ANS  ac- 
quired a number  of  interesting  objects.  From  Fritz 
Rudolf  Kunker  auction  248  (March  14,  2014,  lot  7165) 
our  Greek  department  acquired  a silver  tetradrachm 
ot  c.  430  BC  issued  in  Acanthus,  Macedon  (fig.  1). 

Ifiis  example  with  an  image  of  a lion  fighting  with  a 
bull,  bears  the  extremely  rare  NI  inscription  on  the 
obverse.  According  to  ANS  fellow  Jonathan  H.  Kagan 
(“Notes  on  the  Coinage  of  Mende,”  AJN  26,  2014) 
this  type  should  be  associated  with  the  Athenian 
campaigns  of  Nicias  and  Nicostratus  in  the  northern 
Aegean  in  the  late  420s  BC.  Although  the  ANS  owns  a 
similar  coin,  it  is  not  clear  whether  that  coin  bears  the 
NI  inscription,  whereas  on  the  new  example  the  NI 
can  be  seen  clearly. 

Richard  Ponterio  enriched  the  ANS’s  extensive  collec- 
tion of  counterfeits  and  forgeries  with  an  interesting 
group  of  five  fake  Celtic  staters  and  a fake  electrum 
stater  of  Lampsacus  (fig.  2). 

The  ANS  has  continued  to  acquire  coins  from  the 
former  Archer  Huntington  collection.  From  Jesus  Vico 
auction  136,  on  November  7,  2013  (through  Jencek 
Historical  Enterprise),  the  ANS  obtained  three  rare 
coins.  One  is  a silver  obol  with  a facing  obverse  image, 
minted  in  ancient  Emporion  in  Spain;  this  coin  was 
once  part  of  the  famous  Cervera  collection  (fig.  3)  The 
other  two  coins  pertain  to  the  medieval  kingdom  of 
Castile — a gold  morabetino  of  Alfonso  VIII  (fig.  4), 
which  is  almost  entirely  in  Arabic  but  with  a specifi- 
cally Castilian  and  Christian  text,  and  a silver  real  of 
Afonso  V of  Portugal  issued  during  his  failed  attempt 
to  claim  the  throne  of  Castile  after  the  death  of  Henry 
IV  (fig.  5).  From  the  Classical  Numismatic  Group  auc- 
tion of  May  2014,  the  ANS  also  obtained  two  bronze 
Roman  sestertii  from  the  Huntington  collection.  One 
of  them  is  a coin  of  Gaius  (Caligula)  (AD  37-41),  show- 
ing an  elaborate  image  of  Pietas  sacrificing  before  the 
temple  of  Divus  Augustus  (fig.  6).  The  fine  condition 
of  this  example  preserves  many  of  the  details  of  this 
remarkable  image  that  are  rarely  discernable  on  other 
examples.  The  other  one  is  a previously  unknown  vari- 
ant of  an  issue  of  Antoninus  Pius  (AD  138-161),  with 
drapery  visible  on  the  shoulder  unlike  other  known 
examples  (fig.  7). 


We  are  also  pleased  to  have  enhanced  our  collection 
of  US  medals  with  an  unusual  example  of  a bronze 
medal  commemorating  the  200th  anniversary  of  birth 
of  Benjamin  Franklin  (fig.  8).  This  medal  was  designed 
by  Louis  Saint-Gaudens  (1854-1913)  and  produced  by 
Tiffany  & Co.  in  1906.  Our  new  example  is  a rejected 
strike,  with  an  unfinished  edge  and  with  the  designer’s 
monogram  removed  from  the  reverse.  This  interesting 
donation  from  Anthony  Terranova  also  includes  two 
examples  of  the  National  Institute  of  Art  and  Letters 
medal  of  1909,  with  a beautiful  image  of  Apollo,  the 
Greek  god  of  poetry  and  music  (fig.  9),  designed  by 
distinguished  German-American  sculptor,  Adolph 
Alexander  Weinman.  These  pewter  and  bronze  speci- 
mens are  trial  strikes,  not  intended  for  sale.  All  three 
come  from  the  collection  of  Reinhold  Griensch,  who 
had  worked  as  an  engraver  at  Tiffany  & Co.  for  nearly 
forty  years.  Terranova’s  gift  is  an  important  addition  to 
our  collection  as  interesting  illustrations  of  the  medal 
manufacturing  process. 

Another  unusual  gift  came  from  our  long-time  friend 
and  an  honorary  life  member  Dr.  Ira  J.  Rezak.  His  latest 
donation  is  an  iron  die  produced  for  the  manufacture  of 
a medal  commemorating  Charles  Louis  Antoine  Adrien 
Dujarier  (1870— 1931)(fig.  10).  Dr.  Dujarier  was  a well- 
known  Parisian  surgeon  who  served  in  World  War  I 
and  later  was  the  director  of  the  Anatomical  Amphithe- 
ater of  the  Hospitals  of  Paris.  He  famously  performed 
the  earliest  attempt  at  lipo-transfer,  which  had  disas- 
trous consequences  for  his  patient,  a young  model  and 
dancer  named  Suzanne  Geoffre.  This  surgery  also  had 
a terrible  after-effects  for  Dr.  Dujarier,  who  died  after 
a prolonged  and  grueling  malpractice  trial.  The  medal 
was  designed  by  the  French  sculptor  Auguste  Maillard 
(1864-1944),  a professor  at  the  Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts, 
known  for  his  numerous  memorials  for  French  cities. 
Maillard  died  during  the  liberation  of  Paris  in  1944. 

In  the  quest  to  obtain  a full  set  of  the  British  Art  Medal 
Society’s  (BAMS)  offerings,  the  ANS  purchased  an  ad- 
ditional five  medals  missing  from  our  set.  The  first  of 
these  is  a 2010  bronze  medal,  the  Journey  (fig.  11),  by 
Thomas  Docherty  (b.  1981),  a designer  and  engraver  at 
the  Royal  Mint.  Docherty’s  medal  is  based  on  his  own 
travel  experiences  and  is  designed  as  a tactile  sculpture 
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Fig.  1:  Macedon.  Acanthus,  c.  430  BC.  AR  tetradrachm 
(ANS  2014.8.1,  purchase)  24.5  mm. 


Fig.  2:  Mysia.  Lampsacus.  Electrum  stater.  Forgery  (ANS  2014.7.1,  Fig.  3:  Hispania  Citerior.  Emporiae.  Fourth  century  BC.  AR  obol. 

gift  of  Richard  Ponterio)  19  mm  (images  enlarged).  Ex  Archer  Huntington  collection  (ANS  2014.9.1,  purchase)  13  mm 

(images  enlarged). 


Fig.  4:  Spain.  Castile.  Alfonso  VIII  (1138-1214).  Toledo  mint,  dated 
Spanish  era  1226  (=  AD  1188).  AV  maravedi.  Ex  Archer  Huntington 
collection  (ANS  2014.9.2,  purchase)  26  mm. 


Fig.  5:  Portugal/Spain.  Afonso  V (1475-1479,  as  claimant  to  throne 
of  Castile).  AR  real.  Ex  Archer  Huntington  collection  (ANS  2014.9.3, 
purchase)  26  mm. 


Fig.  6:  Roman  Empire.  Gaius  (Caligula).  AD  37-41.  AS  sestertius, 
Rome  mint.  Struck  AD  40-41.  Ex  Archer  Huntington  collection 
(ANS  2014.13.1,  purchase)  35.5  mm. 
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Fig.  7:  Roman  Empire.  Antoninus  Pius.  AD  138-161.  AS  sestertius, 
Rome  mint.  Struck  circa  AD  141-143.  Ex  Archer  Huntington  collec- 
tion (ANS  2014.13.2,  purchase)  34  mm. 
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Fig.  8:  United  States.  AE  medal  commemorating  the  200th  anniver- 
sary of  the  birth  of  Benjamin  Franklin  (1706-1790),  by  Louis  Saint- 
Gaudens,  1906  (ANS  2014.12.1,  gift  of  Anthony  Terranova)  100  mm. 
(images  reduced) 


that  tells  about  this  influential  part  of  his  life.  He  uses 
the  appropriate  metaphor  of  a labyrinth,  because  to 
get  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  a person  has  to  first 
embark  on  a journey.  In  profile,  this  unusual  medal 
resembles  the  contour  lines  that  represent  the  topogra- 
phy on  a map,  calling  to  mind  the  land  that  is  crossed 
in  a journey. 

The  second  BAMS  purchase  is  a 2008  cast  bronze 
medal,  Hour,  by  Stephen  Raw  (fig.  12)  This  is  the  first 
medal  that  he  produced  for  BAMS.  It  was  inspired  by 
the  poem  “Hour”  by  Britain’s  Poet  Laureate,  Carol  Ann 
Duffy:  “Love’s  time’s  beggar,  but  even  a single  hour, 
bright  as  a dropped  coin,  makes  love  rich.  We  find  an 
hour  together,  spend  it  not  on  flowers  or  wine,  but  the 
whole  of  the  summer  sky  and  a grass  ditch.”  Stephen 
Raw’s  visual  interpretation  of  this  beautiful  lyric  avoids 
mechanical  typographic  forms,  giving  expressive  form 
to  the  letters  to  evoke  feelings  and  imagination. 

The  2001  BAMS  medal  Past  and  Present,  made  of 
bronze,  steel,  and  magnets,  was  designed  by  Rob  Wood 
(fig.  13),  a well-known  British  sculptor  and  senior  lec- 
turer in  the  Department  of  Fine  Art  at  Falmouth  Col- 
lege of  Arts.  The  text  on  the  medal  is  based  on  Marcel 
Proust’s  novel  A la  recherche  du  temps  perdu,  translated 
into  English  as  Remembrance  of  Things  Past  or  In  Search 
of  Lost  Time.  Like  Proust’s  text,  Wood’s  medal  refers  to 
memory  and  the  possibilities  it  offers.  The  detachable 
steel  elements  can  be  seen  as  representing  fragments  of 
memory  that  can  be  reconfigured  in  infinitely  variable 
compositions. 

The  fourth  of  the  new  BAMS  acquisitions  is  a 2004  cast 
bronze  medal,  Giverny  (fig.  14),  designed  by  Peter  Wel- 
ton,  a famous  watercolor  artist.  He  is  known  for  many 
prestigious  works,  including  a watercolor  landscape  for 
Queen  Elizabeth  II  and  a painting  of  Kimbolton  School 
for  the  Duke  of  Gloucester.  Welton  is  also  renowned 
through  the  master  classes  in  watercolor  painting  that 
he  regularly  offers  all  over  the  world.  In  July  2013  he 
was  awarded  an  honorary  doctorate  by  the  University 
of  Leicester  in  recognition  of  his  contributions  to  the 
arts.  Welton’s  BAMS  medal  was  inspired  by  the  French 
village  of  Giverny,  which  is  best  known  as  the  location 
of  Claude  Monet’s  home  and  the  beautiful  water  garden 
and  Japanese  bridge  that  appeared  in  Monet’s  legendary 
series  of  water-lily  paintings. 

And  finally,  the  last  of  the  BAMS  purchases  is  a bronze 
medal  of  2013  (fig.  15),  designed  by  Abigail  Burt  (b. 

1989),  who  won  prizes  in  the  2011  and  2012  BAMS 
Student  Medal  Projects.  Burt’s  new  work  is  dedicated  to 
our  beloved  colleague  Dr.  Andrew  Burnett,  who  began 
his  career  at  the  British  Museum  in  1974.  Over  the  years 
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Fig.  10:  France.  Iron  die  for  the  obverse  of  the  Charles  Dujarier 
(1870-1931)  medal,  by  Auguste  Maillard  (ANS  2014.11.1,  gift  of 
Ira  J.  Rezak)  99.8  mm  (image  reduced). 


Fig.  11:  United  Kingdom.  British  Art  Medal  Society.  The  Journey. 
AE  medal  by  Thomas  Docherty,  2010  (ANS  2013.66.1,  purchase) 
87  x 83  x 22  mm. 


Fig.  12:  United  Kingdom.  British  Art  Medal  Society.  Hour. 
AE  medal  by  Stephen  Raw,  2008  (ANS  2013.66.3,  purchase) 
90  mm  (image  reduced). 
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Fig.  13:  United  Kingdom.  British  Art  Medal  Society.  Past  and  Present. 
AE  medal  by  Rob  Wood,  2001  (ANS  2013.66.7,  purchase)  78  mm. 


Burnett  has  gained  an  international  reputation  for  his 
many  numismatic  publications  on  Roman  coins.  The 
medal  commemorates  his  service  as  Keeper  of  Coins 
and  Medals  (1992-2002)  and  Deputy  Director  (2002- 
2013)  at  the  British  Museum.  He  was  also  President  of 
the  International  Numismatic  Commission  (1997-2003) 
and  of  the  Roman  Society  (2008-2012).  He  is  now  Presi- 
dent of  the  Royal  Numismatic  Society.  In  the  Queen’s 
New  Year  Honors  List  of  2012,  he  was  appointed  a 
Commander  of  the  Order  of  the  British  Empire  (CBE) 
for  services  to  science.  In  2013,  he  became  an  Honorary 
Professor  at  University  College  London  (UCL).  The  ob- 
verse of  the  medal  bears  Burnett’s  profile  portrait.  The 
reverse  depicts  the  British  Museum’s  Enlightenment 
Gallery,  which  Burnett  had  a major  role  in  developing. 
An  ancient  coin  hoard  drops  from  a shelf  to  form  a tree 
of  knowledge,  from  which  emerge  two  early  Roman 
Republican  coins  and  a Roman  provincial  coin,  repre- 
senting his  research  interests.  A column  and  pediment 
refer  to  the  British  Museum’s  classical  tradition.  The 
Latin  inscription  on  the  edge  of  the  medal— FORTU- 
NATUS  ET  ILLE  NUMMOS  QUI  NOVIT  ROMANOS 
(“happy  is  he  who  has  come  to  know  Roman  coins”)— is 
a paraphrase  of  Vergil’s  line,  “happy  is  he  who  has  come 
to  know  the  rural  gods.” 

An  interesting  and  welcome  new  group  of  Austrian 
yearly  calendar  medals  came  as  a gift  from  ANS  life  fel- 
low William  A.  Burd.  The  bronze  medals  feature  various 
astronomical  allegories  such  as  the  Moon,  Helios,  lupiter 
(fig.  16),  Mars,  Venus,  Saturn,  and  Mercury  (fig.  17),  as 
well  as  zodiacal  symbols  and  stars.  The  reverses  feature 
calendars  of  the  Sundays  for  the  year  of  issue.  All  of  these 
medals  were  produced  by  the  Vienna  Mint.  They  were 
designed  by  the  Austrian  medalists  Hans  Kottenstorfer 
(1911-1995)  and  Kurt  Bodlak  (b.  1924),  also  known  for 
their  creative  series  of  Austrian  coins  and  medals. 

A noteworthy  purchase  this  year  is  a group  of  thirty-five 
medals  related  to  World  War  I,  acquired  from  Donald 
Young.  This  terrible  conflict  began  100  years  ago  this 
summer  and  resulted  in  the  death  of  more  than  nine 
million  soldiers  by  the  end  of  the  war  in  1918.  Our  new 
acquisitions  consist  of  a great  variety  of  medals  dedi- 
cated to  the  famous  military  campaigns  like  the  Battle  of 
the  Yser  in  1914  (fig.  18)  and  the  Battle  of  Verdun  in  1916 
(fig.  19).  One  of  the  new  examples  bears  the  symbolic 
image  of  an  epic  medieval  knight  (fig.  20),  and  another 
has  an  allegorical  representation  of  Victory  and  War  (fig. 
21).  Among  the  portrait  medals  are  images  of  the  leaders 
of  the  nations  involved  (fig.  22)  as  well  as  a number  of 
the  generals  of  the  opposing  armies  (figs.  23-24).  Along 
with  numerous  other  examples  this  new  group  of  medals 
will  be  included  in  an  ANS  project  commemorating  the 
100th  anniversary  of  World  War  I and  paying  tribute  to 
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Fig.  14:  United  Kingdom.  British  Art  Medal  Society.  Giverny.  AE 
medal  by  Peter  Welton,  2004  (ANS  2013.66.2,  purchase)  80  mm 
(images  reduced). 


Fig.  15:  United  Kingdom.  British  Art  Medal  Society.  Andrew  Burnett. 
AE  commemorative  medal  by  Abigail  Burt,  2013  (ANS  2014.16.1, 
purchase)  84  mm  (images  reduced). 


Fig.  16:  Austria.  AE  calendar  medal  of  Sundays  and  Christian  holi- 
days of  the  year  of  1959  by  Hans  Kottenstorfer,  1959  (ANS  2014.2.6, 
gift  of  William  A.  Burd)  40  mm. 


Fig.  17:  Austria.  AE  calendar  medal  of  Sundays  and  Christian  holi- 
days of  the  year  of  1984  by  Kurt  Bodlak,  1984  (ANS  2014.2.15,  gift  of 
William  A.  Burd)  40  mm. 


Fig.  18:  Kingdom  of  Belgium.  Battle  of  the  Yser.  Awarded  to  Leon 
Hornard.  AE  medal  by  Eugene  Canned  (ANS  2014.14.3,  purchase) 
65  mm. 
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F-ig.  19:  German  Empire.  AE  commemorative  medal  dedicated  to 
the  50th  Infantry  Division,  which  took  part  in  the  first  battle  of 
Champagne,  the  battle  of  Verdun,  and  the  battle  of  Aisne  (1915-1917) 
(ANS  2014.14.19,  purchase)  84  mm  (images  reduced). 


Fig.  20:  German  Empire.  Iron  Knight  ofElberfeld.  AE plaquette  of 
merit  and  service  by  L.  Heitsch,  1915  (ANS  2014.14.13,  purchase) 
84  x 52.5  mm  (images  reduced). 


Fig.  21:  German  Empire.  Soldier  slays  foes.  AE  uniface  medal  by 
Anton  Rudolf  Weinberger,  1914-1915  (ANS  2014.14.12,  purchase) 
65.5  x 64  mm. 


the  memory  of  the  “Great  War”  of  1914-1918,  the  first 
but  unfortunately  not  last  World  War  in  Europe. 

Current  Exhibition 

Several  ANS  items  feature  in  an  exhibition  on  this  same 
topic  of  the  commemoration  of  World  War  I.  The  ex- 
hibit Gold  I Gave  for  Iron:  The  Great  War  in  the  Media 
of  Coins  and  Medals  opened  in  March  2014  at  the  Berlin 
Coin  Cabinet  (fig.  25).  These  medals  and  coins  provide 
direct  commentary  on  the  war— the  first  great  Euro- 
pean catastrophe  of  the  twentieth  century.  Never  before 
in  the  history  of  medallic  art  was  such  an  exceptional 
selection  of  fine  art  medals  produced  as  in  these  four 
years,  when  patriotic  enthusiasm  was  widely  expressed 
in  the  form  of  medals  and  coins.  Interestingly,  the 
Berlin  exhibition  includes  not  only  the  work  of  Ger- 
man medalists  but  also  a number  of  examples  from  the 
Allies.  The  objects  featured  are  mainly  from  the  Berlin 
Miinzkabinett,  but  some  of  the  medals  were  requested 
from  the  American  Numismatic  Society  collection. 
Among  the  medals  provided  on  loan  by  ANS  are  a 1918 
bronze  medal,  the  Rape  of  Belgium,  by  Paul  Manship, 
with  satirical  images  of  Kaiser  Wilhelm  II  (fig.  26);  a 
bronze  medal  by  R.  Baudichon  dedicated  to  sinking  of 
the  RMS  Lusitania,  torpedoed  by  a German  subma- 
rine on  May  7,  1915  (fig.  27);  as  well  as  a bronze  medal 
by  Armand  Bonnetain  devoted  to  the  memory  of  the 
heroic  nurses  Edith  Cavell  and  Marie  Depage,  who  both 
were  killed  during  the  war  (fig.  28).  The  ANS  medals 
will  be  on  display  in  Berlin  through  February  28,  2015. 


Fig.  22:  Austro-Hungarian  Empire.  Franz  Josef  I of  Austria.  AE 
commemorative  medal  by  R.  Neuberger,  1914-1915  (ANS  2014.14.26, 
purchase)  65  mm  (images  reduced). 


Fig.  23:  German  Empire.  General  Max  Karl  Wilhelm  von  Gallwitz 
(1828-1937).  Iron  commemorative  medal  by  Paul  Sturm  (ANS 
2014.14.18,  purchase)  113  mm  (images  reduced). 
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Fig.  24:  German  Empire.  General  Josias  von  Heeringen  (1850-1926). 
AR  commemorative  medal  by  Lorenz  Christian  Lauer,  Nuremberg 
(ANS  2014.14.20,  purchase)  33  mm. 


Fig.  26:  United  States.  The  Rape  of  Belgium,  AE  medal  by  Paul 
Manship,  1918  (ANS  1961.37.8,  gift  of  A.  Gallatin)  66  mm. 


Fig.  25:  The  gallery  of  the  exhibition  Gold  I Gave  for  Iron:  The  Great 
War  in  the  Media  of  Coins  and  Medals,  at  the  Berlin  Miinzkabinett 
gallery,  with  ANS  curatorial  assistant  Sylvia  Karges,  May  2014. 


Fig.  27:  France.  AE  medal  dedicated  to  the  sinking  of  the  Lusitania 
and  the  United  States’  entry  into  World  War  I,  by  Rene  Baudichon, 
1918  (ANS  0000.999.52098)  54  mm  (images  reduced). 


Fig.  28:  Belgium.  Edith  Cavell  and  Marie  Depage.  AE  commemora- 
tive medal  by  Armand  Bonnetain,  1919  (ANS  0000.999.52161)  60  mm 
(images  reduced). 
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Book  Reviews 
Oliver  D.  Hoover 


Peter  G.  van  Alfen  and  Richard  B.  Witschonke,  eds. 
Essays  in  Honour  of  Roberto  Russo.  Zurich/London: 
Numismatica  Ars  Classica  NAC  AG,  2013.  Hb.  408 
pp.,  b/w  illus.  throughout.  ISBN  978-88-7794-937-3 
$150. 

Roberto  Russo  with  Alberto  de  Falco.  The  RBW  Col- 
lection of  Roman  Republican  Coins.  Zurich:  Numis- 
matica Ars  Classica  NAC  AG,  2013.  Hb.  407  pp.,  color 
illus.  throughout.  ISBN  978-88-7794-7794-835-9. 
$150. 

In  2013,  the  well-known  Swiss  numismatic  auction  house 
Numismatica  Ars  Classica  published  two  new  volumes 
devoted  primarily  to  the  coinage  of  the  Roman  Republic. 
It  seemed  most  appropriate  to  review  them  both  together 
in  the  same  place  not  only  due  to  their  shared  subject 
matter,  but  also  because  they  represent  the  intercon- 
nected legacies  of  two  close  friends  who  lost  each  other 
prematurely  while  traveling  together  on  the  road  of 
numismatics.  It  is  not  for  us  to  separate  them  again  here. 

Just  as  its  title  suggests,  Essays  in  Honour  of  Roberto 
Russo  (hereafter  Essays  Russo)  is  a Festschrift  of  nine- 
teen papers  that  was  produced  to  celebrate  the  career 
and  contributions  of  Roberto  Russo  (1945-2012),  the 
dynamic  and  beloved  founder  of  NAC.  Unfortunately, 
illness  overtook  the  honorand  before  publication  and 
therefore  it  has  become  a memorial  volume.  Neverthe- 
less, we  are  sure  that  he  would  have  been  pleased. 

The  book  is  divided  into  three  sections  dealing  with 
Greek  (primarily  Sicilian),  Roman  Republican,  and  Me- 
dieval coins,  respectively.  The  Greek  articles  begin  with 
Keith  Rutter’s  “The  Early  Coinages  of  Sicily,  Cyprus  and 
Crete:  Comparisons  and  Contrasts”  (pp.  1-8),  which 
challenges  the  frequent  tendency  to  think  of  early  Greek 
coinage  in  monolithic  terms  by  focusing  on  the  very 
different  and  distinct  numismatic  trajectories  taken  by 
coinage  on  the  largest  Mediterranean  islands. 

In  “Appunti  sul  ‘Maestro  dalla  foglia’”  (pp.  9-16), 
Christof  Boehringer  revisits  the  coinage  of  Catana  and 
its  celebrated  die  engraver,  who  he  suggests  was  also 
responsible  for  dies  used  at  Piakos,  Naxos,  Leontini, 
and  Syracuse  on  the  basis  of  style  and  the  leaf  symbol 
associated  with  the  head  of  Apollo  on  his  dies. 
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Alberto  Campana  attempts  to  identify  the  mint  and  find 
the  historical  occasion  for  the  production  of  a group  of 
Sicilian  fractions  depicting  Hermes  and  Pan  but  lacking 
an  inscribed  ethnic  in  “Una  misteriosa  emissione  sicili- 
ana  a nome  di  Hermas  e Pan”  (pp.  17-36).  After  a close 
review  of  the  known  specimens  and  weeding  out  several 
pieces  that  seem  to  be  false,  Campana  suggests  that  the 
coins  in  question  might  have  been  produced  under  the 
Syracusan  general  Hermocrates,  who  briefly  controlled 
Himera  in  408/7  BC. 

“Le  contromarche  di  Zeus  Eleutherio”  (pp.  37-57) 
provides  the  subject  matter  for  the  paper  by  Giovanni 
Santelli.  Here,  the  author  reviews  the  Zeus  head  and 
thunderbolt  countermarks  associated  with  the  fourth- 
century  BC  Zeus  Eleutherios/thunderbolt  bronze  series 
of  Syracuse.  He  argues  that  Types  1 (head  of  Zeus)  and 
3 (thunderbolt)  were  applied  to  old  coins  of  Agyrion 
and  Akragas  in  the  field  by  the  forces  of  Timoleon  dur- 
ing his  Sicilian  campaigns  (344-339  BC),  rather  than  by 
cities  as  a sign  of  alliance  with  his  cause  of  liberation. 
The  context(s)  that  Santelli  envisions  for  the  similarly 
Timoleontic  Type  2 (free  horse)  and  Type  4 (thunder- 
bolt) is  a little  less  clear.  Although  he  associates  Type 
2 with  Type  1 and  Type  4 with  Type  3,  he  omits  them 
from  the  general  discussion  of  the  probable  occasion 
for  and  the  authority  behind  the  countermarking.  One 
might  reasonably  expect  that  Type  4,  which  appears 
on  a Zeus  Eleutherios/thunderbolt  bronze  of  Syracuse, 
would  have  a different  historical  context  than  the  coun- 
termarking of  late  fifth-century  BC  coins  of  other  cities. 

A composite  note  by  John  Morcom,  “Evidence  of  Mint 
Sharing  in  Western  Sicily?,  and  a Reattribution  from 
Sicily  to  Italy”  (pp.  59-63)  discusses  mint  sharing 
between  the  Elymian  cities  of  Segesta  and  Eryx  in  the 
late  fifth  and  early  fourth  centuries  BC.  Morcom  also 
endorses  the  case  originally  made  by  Sylvia  Hurter  and 
Leo  Mildenberg  for  attributing  to  Tarentum  small  gold 
fractions  normally  given  to  Tauromenium  or  Panormus 
(Dewing  184). 
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In  the  final  Greek  paper  of  the  collection,  Haim  Gitler 
looks  at  “Samarian  Coin  Types  Inspired  by  Athenian 
Iconography”  (pp.  65-72).  Here  it  is  shown  that  the  in- 
fluence of  Athenian  types  in  the  Samaria  (as  in  Philistia 
and  elsewhere  in  the  Southern  Levant)  was  so  strong 
that  even  when  engravers  were  cutting  ostensibly  local 
types  on  their  dies  sometimes  they  still  felt  compelled 
to  include  Athenian  elements  like  the  olive  spray  and 
the  (usually  corrupt)  Greek  ethnic  A@E.  Indeed,  the 
Bes  / facing  lion(s)  tna’eh  and  half -ma’eh  illustrated  in 
figure  1 seem  to  reflect  even  greater  Athenian  influence 
than  even  Gitler  indicates.  The  round  faces  of  the  lions 
surrounded  by  manes  of  dots,  their  two  visible  feet,  and 
the  unexpected  facing  pose  together  strongly  suggest  a 
conscious  attempt  to  depict  them  after  the  manner  of 
the  facing  owl  found  on  Athenian  triobols  of  the  fifth 
and  fourth  centuries  BC  (cf.  Kroll  12  and  19). 

The  Roman  Republican  section  is  the  largest  in  the 
Festschrift,  which  should  come  as  little  surprise  since 
this  was  the  area  of  numismatic  study  that  Russo  was 
most  passionate  about  at  the  time  of  his  death.  It  begins 
with  David  Vagi’s  “Rome’s  First  Didrachm  in  Light  of 
the  f oedus  Neapolitanum  and  the  equus  October  ’ (pp. 
73-94),  which  essentially  surveys  the  status  quaestionis 
regarding  the  earliest  bronze  and  silver  emissions  nam- 
ing the  Romans  ( RRC  1/1,  2/1,  and  13/1),  and  argues 
that  they  were  probably  struck  at  Neapolis  in  326/5 
BC — as  an  immediate  result  of  the  Roman-Neapolitan 
alliance  against  the  Samnites.  He  suggests  that  the 
two  bronzes  might  have  been  contemporary  parts  of  a 
denominational  set,  but  this  seems  improbable  in  light 
of  the  Greek  legend  on  RRC  1/1  and  the  Latin  legend 
on  RRC  2/1.  A review  of  the  Neapolitan  civic  coinage 
in  Historia  Nummorum  Italy  also  seems  to  indicate 
that  a bi-denominational  system  marked  with  full  and 
forepart  depictions  of  the  river  god  did  not  begin  until 
the  period  c.  320-300  BC  (see  HN  Italy  573-575).  Thus 
it  is  probably  better  to  see  the  two  bronze  issues  as 
sequential  rather  than  contemporary.  Vagi  also  reviews 
the  iconography  of  the  didrachm  RRC  13/1,  which  is 
generally  accepted  to  allude  to  the  sacrifice  of  a horse  to 
Mars  at  the  end  of  the  Roman  agricultural/campaign- 
ing season.  Here  he  seems  somewhat  at  pains  to  deny 
potential  Greek  or  Carthaginian  numismatic  influence 
on  the  depictions  of  Mars  and  the  horse  head  types. 
While  he  is  certainly  right  that  the  head  of  Mars  could 


have  been  based  on  a Roman  statue,  it  seems  premature 
to  rule  out  potential  non-Roman  models  categorically, 
especially  in  light  of  the  apparent  Neapolitan  minting 
context.  Possible  foreign  typological  influence  does  not 
negate  the  specifically  Roman  meaning  of  the  types. 

In  “A  Puzzling  Early  Roman  Coin”  (pp.  95-100), 

Andrew  Burnett  carefully  analyzes  three  known  speci- 
mens of  a peculiar  variant  of  RRC  25/1  which  has  at 
various  times  been  condemned  as  a forgery  (created  in 
ancient  or  modern  times)  or  suspected  as  a transitional 
issue  between  the  ROMANO  and  ROMA  series.  Based 
on  metallurgical  analysis,  weight,  and  style,  Burnett 
concludes  that  none  of  the  specimens  can  be  official 
Roman  issues.  Less  clear  is  the  status  of  the  coins  as 
forgeries,  and  he  raises  the  possibility  that  the  example 
reported  as  plated  by  Bahrfeldt  was  created  in  antiquity 
and  that  the  two  more  recent  examples  are  modern 
casts  based  on  it.  However,  Burnett  notes  that  without 
being  able  to  examine  the  Bahrfeldt  piece  in  hand  it  is 
impossible  to  be  certain. 

It  is  perhaps  fitting  that  the  largest  and  arguably  one 
of  the  most  important  contributions  is  by  Andrew 
McCabe,  a long  time  collaborator  with  Russo  on  aspects 
of  Roman  Republican  coinage — particularly  the  bronze 
issues.  “The  Anonymous  Struck  Bronze  Coinage  of  the 
Roman  Republic:  A Provisional  Arrangement”  (pp. 
101-274)  is  actually  a small  monograph  masquerading 
as  an  article  that  offers  a refreshing  and  much-needed 
new  approach  to  this  problematic  coinage.  He  makes  a 
strong  case  for  looking  past  the  often  dubious  metro- 
logical evidence  traditionally  adduced  for  classifying 
and  dating  particular  issues — he  is  iconoclastic,  but  also 
probably  right  to  disbelieve  in  the  orderly  progression 
of  weight  standards  for  bronze.  Instead,  McCabe  ad- 
vocates the  careful  use  of  fabric,  design  elements,  style, 
overstrike  evidence,  and  relationships  to  signed  bronze 
issues  in  order  to  identify  coherent  groups  and  establish 
chronology.  His  methodology  and  the  arrangement 
that  he  proposes  for  the  anonymous  series  will  almost 
certainly  become  the  foundation  for  future  work. 

Richard  Schaeffer’s  note,  “A  Find  of  Roman  Coins 
from  Campamento  Ampurias”  (pp.  275-278),  presents 
a probable  purse  hoard  of  two  victoriati  and  five  asses 
dated  to  c.  145  BC  on  the  basis  of  the  largely  unworn 
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I..  SEMP  PITIO  as  in  the  group  (RRC  216/2).  While 
Schaeffer  points  out  that  by  this  date  the  Roman  mili- 
tary camp  at  Campamento  Ampurias  had  become  a 
town,  thereby  making  it  impossible  to  tell  whether  the 
coins  might  have  belonged  to  a soldier  or  a civilian,  the 
absence  of  fractions  in  the  group  elicits  the  suggestion 
that  asses  may  have  been  much  more  common  than 
smaller  denominations  far  from  the  capital. 

In  “Breve  nota  sulle  rare  rappresentazioni  di  Attis  nella 
monetazione  romana  repubblicana”  (pp.  279-286), 
Andrea  Pancotti  argues  that  the  goat-riders  on  denarii 
of  P.  Cornelius  Cethegus  (RRC  288/1)  and  Mn.  Fon- 
teius  (RRC  353/1)  depict  or  allude  to  Attis.  While  the 
identification  ot  the  youth  on  the  Cethegus  issue  as 
Attis  is  convincing  in  light  ot  his  Phrygian  cap  ( contra 
Crawford),  the  allusion  to  Attis  assumed  to  underlie  the 
depiction  of  Cupid  riding  a goat  on  the  Fonteius  issue 
seems  a little  forced,  notwithstanding  the  existence  of 
a later  C.  Fonteius  Doryphoros  who  was  a priest  of  the 
Magna  Mater  and  Attis.  It  is  strange  to  read  so  much 
into  the  Fonteius  type  when  the  interpretation  of  the 
Cethegus  type  requires  no  such  metaphysics  and  a 
much  later  goat-rider  type  of  Valerian  II  (AD  256-258) 
is  explicit  in  describing  the  image  as  that  of  the  young 
Jupiter  (IOVI  CRESCENTI)  (R/C  V,  3).  Further  compli- 
cating the  identification  of  Fonteius’  supposed  crypto- 
Attis  type  is  the  suggestion  that  the  eastern  deity  is 
invoked  here  as  a savior  god  for  the  populates  after  the 
death  of  Marius. 

Although  it  is  unusual  to  include  a paper  by  the  honor- 
ee  in  a Festschrift,  as  the  editors  point  out,  since  Essays 
Russo  unexpectedly  became  a memorial  volume  they 
decided  (rightly  in  this  reviewer’s  opinion)  to  honor  the 
memory  of  Roberto  Russo  by  publishing  the  working 
draft  of  his  views  on  “The  Retariffing  of  the  Denarius” 
(pp.  287-293).  Flere  it  is  argued  that  no  bronze  coin- 
age was  produced  during  the  first  retariffing  of  the 
denarius  (145-141  BC)  at  sixteen  asses  on  the  grounds 
that  the  semisses  attributed  to  C.  TITINI  (RRC  226/2) 
are  actually  misread  coins  of  M.  TITINI  or  unofficial 
issues.  A previously  unpublished  as  of  L.  IVLI  should 
fall  before  the  sudden  decision  to  retariff  the  denarius 
in  Russo’s  opinion.  While  Crawford  would  make  c.  141 
BC  (not  c.  71  as  printed  on  p.  293)  the  point  at  which 
the  sestertius  replaces  the  as  as  the  basic  Roman  unit  of 
account,  Russo  notes  the  parallel  between  the  retariff- 
ing of  145-141  BC  and  the  retariffing  of  the  denarius  at 
sixteen  asses  in  c.  82  BC,  which  was  accompanied  by 
the  end  of  all  regular  Republican  bronze  coinage.  This 
disappearance  of  the  bronze  coinage  combined  with  the 
resurrection  of  the  old  silver  sestertius  denomination 
leads  Russo  to  the  plausible  conclusion  that  the  transi- 
tion from  as  to  sestertius  actually  took  place  after  c.  82 


BC.  It  is  unfortunate  that  this  thought-provoking  paper, 
which  is  especially  instructive  when  read  against  a 
recent  treatment  of  Republican  retariffing,1  is  occasion- 
ally marred  by  typos  and  pixelated  images  (figs.  5-6, 
fig.  8 and  the  obverse  of  fig.  9). 

T.  V.  Buttrey’s  “Grammar  and  History:  Thoughts  on 
Some  Late  Roman  Republican  Coins”  (pp.  295-304)  is 
a delightful  romp  though  Roman  Republican  coin  leg- 
ends that  is  as  entertaining  as  it  is  informative.  Here  he 
looks  at  the  Latin  inscriptions  of  the  denarii,  focusing 
on  some  interpretive  problems  arising  from  the  use  of 
the  Latin  dative  and  genitive  cases  on  issues  of  L.  Pinar- 
ius  Scarpus  (RRC  546/2a-3),  Q.  Nasidius  (RRC  483)  and 
Antony  with  Cleopatra  (RRC  543).  Buttrey  also  looks 
at  the  Greek  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra’s  tetradrachms 
(RPC  I,  4094-4096),  pointing  out  that  their  use  of  the 
nominative  case  and  poor  translation  of  Antony’s  titu- 
lature  implies  strong  Latin  influence  and  production  in 
Antony’s  territory.  We  are  a little  confused,  however,  by 
the  remark  that  Cleopatra  adopted  the  “Seleucid  name 
Thea  Neotera ” (p.  303).  The  full  title  of  Cleopatra  I Thea, 
the  Seleucid  queen  that  Buttrey  must  be  thinking  of, 
was  actually  Thea  Eueteria  (see  SC  2.1,  p.  466). 

“Some  Unpublished  Roman  Republican  Coins”  (pp. 
295-304)  are  presented  by  Richard  Witschonke.  These 
include  109  pieces  in  five  categories:  new  types,  new 
varieties  of  known  types,  known  silver  varieties  not 
illustrated  in  RRC,  hybrid  coins,  and  silver  overstrikes. 
All  of  the  coins  come  from  the  RBW  collection  (see 
below)  with  the  exception  of  no.  2,  an  H Series  denarius 
originally  belonging  to  the  JD  collection.  This  group 
represents  a substantial  addition  to  the  Republican 
corpus  and  serves  as  an  indispensible  supplement  to 
Crawford’s  corpus. 

In  Quartered  and  Counter-Marked  Republican  Asses 
and  the  Central  Italian  Italo-Baetican  Assemblage” 

(pp.  365-376),  Clive  Stannard  introduces  37  cut  and 
countermarked  bronzes  from  Minturnae  probably  dat- 
able to  the  90s-80s  BC,  convincingly  arguing  that  the 
quartering  of  asses  took  place  over  a period  of  time  to 
answer  a local  need  for  small  change,  rather  than  as  a 
one-time  response  to  a change  in  standard.  He  further 
plausibly  suggests  that  other  central  Italian  assemblage 
issues  with  dumpy  or  triangular  fabrics  may  have  been 
produced  from  quartered  asses. 

Bernhard  Woytek  publishes  new  denarius  hybrids  of 
Q.  Pomponius  Musa,  C.  Vibius  Pansa  Caetronianus, 
and  A.  Licinius  Nerva  as  well  as  two  previously  un- 
known sestertius  varieties  in  “Late  Republican  Notes. 
Unpublished  Denarius  Hybrids  from  the  Mint  of  Rome 
and  Two  Sestertius  Varieties  of  C.  Considius  Paetus” 
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(pp.  377-388).  While  he  points  out  the  easy  visual 
error  behind  the  mismatched  dies  of  Musa,  Woytek 
convincingly  argues  that  the  hybrids  of  Pansa  and 
Nerva  (and  other  denarius  hybrids  struck  in  the  40s 
BC)  resulted  from  a general  sloppiness  at  the  mint  of 
Rome  during  a period  of  production  pressure.  One  of 
the  new  Paetus  sestertii  corrects  Bahrfeldt’s  reading  of 
the  corrupt  legend  as  C.  COSISVS  instead  of  C.  COS- 
N VS.  The  coarse  style  of  the  other  elicits  a discussion 
of  Cupid’s  hairstyle,  which  perplexed  Bahrfeldt  and 
is  explained  by  Woytek  as  the  result  of  a confused  die 
cutter  who  engraved  the  hair  as  if  it  were  the  crest  of 
the  helmet  found  on  sestertii  of  Paetus’  mint  colleague, 
Cordius  Rufus.  While  this  explanation  is  ingenious, 
the  so-called  crest  is  really  just  a crude  rendering  of 
the  forehead  plait  that  the  son  of  Aphrodite  normally 
wears  in  Hellenistic  sculptural  and  numismatic  depic- 
tions, perhaps  most  notably  on  the  bronze  coins  of  the 
Seleucid  kings  Antiochus  VII  Sidetes  and  Antiochus  IX 
Cyzicenus  (SC  2067  and  2388;  fig.  1).  This  feature  of  the 
hairstyle  is  also  present  in  the  depiction  of  Cupid  on 
denarii  of  C.  Egnatius  Maxsumus  ( RRC  391/2;  fig.  2). 

“L  ATRATINVS  AVGVR/ANTONINVS  IMP”  (pp. 
389-395),  by  Michel  Amandry,  presents  the  seventeen 
large  and  one  small  denomination  known  for  this 
leaded  bronze  series  naming  L.  Sempronius  Atratinus 
and  M.  Antonius  ( RPC  2226  and  S-2226A).  As  in  RPC 
I,  Amandry  dates  the  coins  to  40-mid  39  BC  on  the 
basis  of  titulature,  but  argues  that  the  coins  were  struck 
at  Rome,  rather  than  in  the  East,  since  Atratinus  was 
present  in  the  city  at  least  until  the  end  of  40  BC  and 
probably  only  traveled  east  to  take  up  his  post  as  legatus 
pro  praetore  in  Achaea  when  Antony  moved  east  in 
the  autumn  of  39  BC.  This  convincing  interpretation, 
which  pays  close  attention  to  the  textual  evidence  for 
Atratinus’  whereabouts,  challenges  a recent  attempt  to 
tease  his  name  out  of  a quaestorial  monogram  on  Asian 
cistophori  datable  to  the  period  42-39  BC.1 2 

In  “Eusebeia-Caesarea:  The  Civic  Coinage  Reconsid- 
ered” (pp.  397-404),  Frank  Kovacs  argues  that  the 
bronze  coins  of  Eusebeia  before  and  after  the  city’s 
refoundation  as  Caesarea  are  dated  according  to  a Pom- 
peian era  counting  from  64  BC  rather  than  according  to 
the  regnal  years  of  the  Cappadocian  client-king  Arche- 
laus  (36  BC-AD  17).  Under  this  attractive  new  chronol- 
ogy the  refoundation  as  Caesarea  must  have  taken  place 
in  37/6  BC  instead  of  the  traditional  9/8  BC,  which  has 
the  great  benefit  of  coinciding  with  Antony’s  elevation 
of  Archelaus  to  the  Cappadocian  kingship  with  the  cult 
title  ktistes  (“Founder”). 

The  final  paper  in  the  Festschrift  and  the  only  one 
devoted  to  a medieval  subject  is  “Un  tari  attribuibile 


Fig.  1:  Syria,  Antiocheia.  Bronze  coin  of  Antiochus  VIII,  c.  138-129 
BC  (ANS  1944.100.76671,  E.T.  Newell  bequest)  18  mm. 


Fig.  2:  Rome.  Silver  denarius  of  C.  Egnatius  Maxsumus,  75  BC 
(ANS  2002.46.385,  Charles  Hersh  bequest)  18  mm. 


a Corrado  IV  (1250-1254)?”  (pp.  405-408)  by  Lucia 
Travaini.  Here  the  author  discusses  a unique  gold  tari 
from  the  collection  of  Victor  Emanuel  III  on  which 
the  legend  reads  C IMPERATOR  rather  than  the 
expected  F IMPERATOR  naming  Frederick  II  as  Holy 
Roman  Emperor  (1220-1250).  She  suggests  that  this 
coin  might  represent  an  initial  celebratory  emission 
of  Conrad  IV  of  Swabia,  who  succeeded  Frederick  as 
king  of  Sicily  in  1250,  produced  before  his  regular  tari 
coinage  was  produced  with  his  proper  title,  REX.  This 
interpretation,  which  Travaini  admits  is  preliminary 
as  it  is  based  on  a single  specimen,  if  correct  would 
tend  to  suggest  that  the  F IMPERATOR  were  struck 
late  in  the  reign  of  Frederick  II,  rather  than  in  the 
1220s — the  dating  preferred  by  Philip  Grierson  in 
Medieval  European  Coinage. 

Like  the  papers  in  Essays  Russo,  Roberto  Russo’s 
catalogue  of  The  RBW  Collection  of  Roman  Republican 
Coins  (hereafter  Tlte  RBW  Collection)  materially  ad- 
vances our  understanding  of  this  coinage.  Here 
1860  gold,  silver,  and  bronze  coins  originally  sold  by 
Classical  Numismatic  Group  (Triton  III  [30  Novem- 
ber-1  December  1999])  and  Numismatica  Ars  Classica 
(Sales  61  and  63  [5-6  October  2011  and  17  May  2012]) 
are  published  together  in  Sylloge  format  with  superla- 
tive color  images  on  facing  pages.  One  coin — a Luceria 
P quadrans  (RBW  442  / RRC  99/6) — was  omitted  from 
these  sales  (along  with  many  others),  but  it  has  been 
included  in  order  to  present  the  full  complement  of 
denominations  in  this  series. 


1.  G.  Bransbourg,  “Fides  et  Pecunia  Numerata.  Part  II:  The  Curren- 
cies of  the  Roman  Republic,”  AJN  25  (2013):  177-240. 

2.  W.  E.  Metcalf,  “A  Note  on  the  Later  Republican  Cistophori,”  SNR 
88  (2009):  205-210. 
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//it’  RBW  Collection  includes  examples  (multiple  variet- 
ies are  included  for  some  of  the  larger  issues,  like  the 
denarii  ot  the  Calpurnii  Frugi)  of  a vast  number  of  the 
cast  and  struck  coins  listed  in  Michael  Crawford’s  semi- 
nal Roman  Republican  Coinage  (Cambridge,  1975),3 
making  it  one  of  the  most  important  private  collections 
ot  Roman  Republican  coins  to  be  formed  in  the  later 
twentieth  and  early  twenty-first  centuries.  It  is  especial- 
ly notable  tor  its  numerous  complete  runs  ot  the  bronze 
denominations.  As  such,  RBW,  Roberto  Russo,  and 
Numismatica  Ars  Classica  have  done  the  numismatic 
community  a great  service  in  using  the  publication 
of  the  collection  as  a whole  to  create  a reference  work 
representing  the  status  quaestionis  for  many  aspects 
ot  the  Roman  Republican  series.  This  service  has  been 
rendered  in  two  parts,  by  reproducing  the  commentary 
of  Roberto  Russo  and  RBW  originally  written  for  NAC 
61  and  63,  and  through  the  addition  of  new  commen- 
tary by  Andrew  McCabe  as  well  as  discussion  of  articles 
in  Essays  Russo.  When  comments  by  different  authors 
appear  under  the  same  coin  (and  especially  in  the  rare 
cases  when  they  do  not  agree)  one  gets  the  impression 
of  listening  in  on  a learned  conversation — an  enjoyable 
presentation  style  inherited  from  the  very  best  of  the 
BCD  sales  catalogued  by  Alan  Walker. 

Collectors  will  appreciate  the  several  historical 
vignettes  by  David  Vagi  reprinted  from  the  original 
sale  catalogues  as  well  as  the  publication  of  both  the 
estimate  and  the  final  hammer  price  (in  Swiss  francs 
for  coins  sold  by  NAC  and  US  dollars  for  coins  sold 
by  CNG)  for  RBW  coins.  Concordances  to  the  NAC 
sales  as  well  as  indices  of  dealers  and  previous  own- 
ers of  the  coins  fill  out  the  utility  of  the  volume  to  the 
collecting  community. 

Although  the  collection  has  been  arranged  to  follow 
Crawford’s  established  catalogue  numbering  (contrary 
to  the  original  NAC  sales,  which  employed  a modi- 
fied arrangement  based  on  the  latest  understanding 
of  some  of  the  series  and  Russo’s  own  chronological 
views),  the  commentary  draws  attention  to  needed 
changes  in  classification  and  chronology  on  the  basis 
of  new  scholarship  anci  discoveries  since  1975.  These 
are  especially  important  for  the  large  bronze  issues  of 
the  late  third  and  second  centuries  BC,  like  the  post 
semi-libral  bronzes  struck  in  Sicily  (RBW  140-148, 
285-296,  and  312-314  / RRC  42/2-5,  69/2a-6c,  72/1 1 
and  72/13-14)  and  Luceria  (RBW  152-158  and  399-424 
/ RRC  43/3a-43/6  and  97/5a-97/28).  Indeed,  there  seem 
to  be  good  metrological  and  stylistic  reasons  to  estab- 
lish a new  and  later-dated  group  for  RRC  72/11-14,  but 
on  the  basis  of  overstrike  evidence,  McCabe  expresses 
some  reservation  about  Russo’s  late  dating  of  RRC 
97/17-97/28.  Far  less  controversial  is  Russo’s  desire  to 
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dissociate  the  as  RBW  731  (RRC  172/2)  from  denarii 
with  a similar  MA  monogram  (RRC  172/1),  the  revised 
dating  for  the  denarii  issues  of  80-50  BC  and  49-42  BC 
on  the  respective  bases  of  the  Messagne  hoard  evidence 
and  the  financial  arguments  of  Bernhard  Woytek’s 
Arma  et  Nummi,  Forschungen  zur  romischen  Finanzge- 
schichte  und  Munzprdgung  der  Jahre  49  bis  42  v.  Chr. 
(Vienna,  2003). 

While  there  is  a general  tendency  in  the  catalogue 
commentary  to  accept  Russo’s  preferred  dating  of  the 
introduction  of  the  silver  denarius  to  c.  214-213  BC,4 
the  “rationale,  which  relies  on  different  factors,  for  dat- 
ing the  gold  [Mars/eagle  as  multiples,  RBW  160-164]  to 
211-207,  or  at  earliest  212”  (p.  50,  no.  160)  is  somewhat 
obscure.  A.  Meadows’  case  for  associating  the  gold  with 
Ptolemaic  assistance  to  Rome  in  214-213— and  there- 
fore connecting  it  to  the  denarius — still  seems  convinc- 
ing to  this  reviewer.5 

Numerous  unique  coins  and  new  varieties  appear  in 
the  collection.  The  most  spectacular  novelties,  however, 
may  be  the  completely  unexpected  Roma/antelope 
uncia  of  P.  Licinius  Nerva  (RBW  1131)  and  the  Pegasus 
uncia  of  C.  Sulpicius  Galba  (RBW  1158),  but  one  can- 
not overlook  the  aureus  of  Pompeius  Magnus  (RBW 
1444)  that  provides  die  links  to  two  of  the  other  three 
known  specimens. 

There  is  disagreement  as  to  whether  a new  denarius 
variety  with  “knife”  symbol  (RBW  499)  should  be 
considered  a separate  issue  from  RRC  109/1,  but  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  McCabe  is  right  to  identify  the 
“knife”  as  an  Iberian  falcata  sword.  Likewise,  questions 
arise  as  to  whether  RBW  677B  is  really  a previously 
unknown  dolphin  triens  belonging  to  RRC  151B  or  just 
an  underweight  example  of  RRC  80/3.  This  disagree- 
ment serves  to  highlight  McCabe’s  concerns  about  us- 
ing weight  as  a primary  tool  for  distinguishing  bronze 
series  expressed  in  the  commentary  under  RBW  140 
and  in  Essays  Russo. 

In  several  other  cases,  coins  in  the  collection  also  allow 
for  the  rehabilitation  of  pieces  condemned  by  Crawford 
and  others  as  altered  in  modern  times.  These  include 
RBW  674  (the  S.  Furius  as  denomination  belonging  to 
RRC  151),  RBW  918,  RBW  1172  (the  uncia  denomina- 
tion belonging  to  RRC  317),  and  RBW  1590  (a  denarius 
variant  of  RRC  454/2). 

We  would  be  remiss  not  to  point  out  a few  of  the  great 
rarities  of  historical  interest  that  stud  the  collection 
like  so  many  jewels,  such  as  the  gold  aurei  of  Pompeius 
Magnus  (RBW  1444  / RRC  402/la)  and  M.  Antony 
and  L.  Livineius  Regulus  (RBW  1721  / RRC  494/2b) 
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and  the  stater  of  T.  Quinctius  Flamininus  (RWB  1875  / 
RRC  548/la),  among  others.  Vagi’s  commentary  on  the 
stater,  often  attributed  to  the  mint  of  Chalkis,  is  tradi- 
tional in  its  association  of  the  coin  with  the  immediate 
aftermath  of  Flamininus’  victory  at  Cynoscephalae  (197 
BC),  although  it  has  been  suggested  recently  that  the 
staters  might  have  been  produced  in  191  BC,  as  part 
of  the  extensive  and  divine  honors  paid  to  Flamininus 
after  he  saved  the  Chalkidians  from  the  wrath  of  Mn’. 
Acilius  Glabrio.3 4 5 6 

At  the  same  time  that  Essays  Russo  and  The  RBW  Col- 
lection represent  important  milestones  on  the  continu- 
ing journey  to  understand  the  money  of  the  Roman 
Republic  (and  other  coinages  of  the  Graeco-Roman 
world),  they  are  also  profound  monuments  to  the  strong 
and  lasting  friendships  that  often  grow  out  of  shared 
numismatic  interests  and  which,  in  this  reviewer’s  opin- 
ion, truly  ennoble  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  from  coins. 
Setting  aside  Arturo  Russo’s  biography  of  his  father  in 
Essays  Russo,  which  is  clearly  the  work  of  a devoted  son, 
the  preface  to  the  volume  is  a poignant  tribute  to  a good 
friend  lost  too  soon,  as  are  the  number  and  quality  of 
the  papers  assembled  to  honor  Russo’s  memory,  which 
also  frequently  contain  personal  dedications.  Similarly, 
Roberto  Russo’s  introduction  to  The  RBW  Collection 
gives  testimony  to  a friendship  far  transcending  the 
usual  dealer-collector  relationship  or  the  regular  col- 
legiality  of  ancient  numismatics.  That  RBW  has  been 
considered  a respected  friend  to  many  in  the  numis- 
matic community  is  also  subtly  apparent  in  catalogue 
notations,  such  as  those  indicating  that  particular 
pieces  were  holiday  gifts  from  the  likes  of  Roberto 
Russo,  Charles  Hersh,  and  BCD,  and,  perhaps  even 
more  tellingly,  from  McCabe’s  comment  under  RBW 
1285  (a  rare  but  very  unobtrusive  denarius  variant  of 
C.  Vibius  Pansa,  RRC  342/4a):  “It  is  a mark  of  RBW’s 
dedication  as  a collector  that  he  appreciated  coins  of 
this  nature.”  In  the  end,  Essays  Russo  and  The  RBW 
Collection  together  prove  that  Cicero  was  correct  in  his 
assessment  that  secundas  res  splendidiores  facit  amicitia 
(. De  Amicitia  6. 22). 7 


3.  For  the  cast  coinage  in  general  and  the  aes  signatum  ingots,  of 
which  only  one  (RBW  2)  appears  in  the  RBW  collection,  see  now 
I.  Vecchi,  Italian  Cast  Coinage  (London,  2013). 

4.  Presumably  following  A.  Burnett,  “The  Enna  Hoard  and  the 
Silver  Coinage  of  the  Syracusan  Democracy,”  SNR  62  (1983):  12. 

5.  A.  Meadows,  “The  Mars/Eagle  and  Thunderbolt  Gold  and 
Ptolemaic  Involvement  in  the  Second  Punic  War,”  in  A.  Burnett, 
U.  Wartenberg  and  R.  Witschonke  (eds.),  Coins  of  Macedonia  and 
Rome.  Essays  in  Honour  of  Charles  Hersh  (London,  1998), 

pp.  125-134. 

6.  O.  Hoover,  The  Handbook  of  Coins  of  Northern  and  Central 
Greece  (Lancaster/London,  2014),  pp.  418-419. 

7.  “Friendship  makes  success  more  shining.” 
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NEWS 


Augustus  B.  Sage  Society  Roman  Holiday 

In  June  of  this  year,  ten  members  of  the  Augustus  B. 

Sage  Society  toured  Rome,  the  Eternal  City.  The  year’s 
annual  Sage  Society  tour,  which  was  led  by  Ute  Warten- 
berg  and  several  expert  guides,  allowed  members  to  visit 
the  usual  extraordinary  sites  of  Rome  while  at  the  same 
time  seeing  some  of  the  city’s  many  numismatic  collec- 
tions, some  of  which  are  normally  difficult  to  access. 

During  a day  of  touring  the  more  prominent  remains 
of  the  ancient  city,  members  enjoyed  an  early  morning 
visit  to  the  Colosseum  (Flavian  Amphitheater),  one  of 
the  most  iconic  monuments  of  Rome.  The  Forum,  the 
ancient  city’s  market  place,  where  all  public  and  eco- 
nomic activities  took  place,  is  perhaps  as  busy  today  as 
it  was  in  the  first  century  AD,  with  thousands  of  tour- 
ists looking  at  the  many  ruins.  Although  much  of  the 
grandeur  of  the  ancient  city  can  only  be  imagined  from 
its  scanty  remains,  one  does  on  occasion  find  amazingly 


well  preserved  remnants  such  as  the  fully  preserved 
bronze  doors  of  the  Temple  of  Divus  Romulus,  which 
was  built  in  the  4th  century  AD  by  the  emperor  Maxen- 
tius.  There  is  as  well  the  famous  Pantheon,  a temple  that 
was  turned  into  a church  and  so  survives  intact  to  the 
present  day. 

No  visit  of  Rome  would  be  complete  without  seeing  a 
dozen  or  so  churches,  and  the  group  enjoyed  guided 
tours  of  famous  places  of  worship,  including  Santa 
Maria  del  Popolo  with  its  extraordinary  artworks  by 
Carravagio,  Raphael  and  Bernini;  and  Santa  Maria 
sopra  Minerva,  famous  for  its  beautiful  frescos  by 
Filippino  Lippi.  A visit  to  National  Museum  Crypta 
Balbi  vividly  illustrated  to  our  group  the  complexity  of 
the  Roman  landscape.  Miss  Mariele  Valci,  a graduate 
student  in  medieval  numismatics,  guided  us  through 
the  museum,  which  allowed  us  to  appreciate  the  stratig- 
raphy of  an  excavation  of  a city  block  from  the  Roman 
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period  to  the  17th  century.  Finds  from  the  excavations 
include  thousands  of  pieces  of  pottery,  coins,  glass, 
clothing,  and  almost  any  other  imaginable  finds. 


One  of  the  highlights  of  our  trip  was  an  after-hours  visit 
to  the  coin  cabinet  of  the  Vatican  Library.  Former  ANS 
volunteer  and  Summer  Seminar  student,  Dr.  Eleonora 
Giampiccolo,  who  is  now  the  Keeper  of  Coins  and  Med- 
als at  the  Vatican,  organized  a fascinating  tour  of  this 
beautiful  cabinet,  which  houses  over  300,000  objects. 
After  the  group  was  checked  in  by  the  Swiss  Guards, 
we  entered  a side-door,  from  where  we  walked  through 
the  stacks  of  the  Vatican  library,  which  resembled  a 
never-ending  room  of  rare  books.  In  the  coin  cabinet, 
a beautiful  exhibition  of  all  sorts  of  fascinating  objects 
was  on  display  for  our  group,  and  the  staff  explained 


in  some  detail  the  illustrious  history  of  the  cabinet.  We 
were  very  fortunate  to  be  received  in  three  other  insti- 
tutions in  Rome,  which,  with  its  unparalleled  number 
of  numismatic  collections,  is  a real  paradise  for  anyone 
interested  in  coinage  and  money.  At  the  national  cabi- 
net of  Italy,  housed  in  the  Palazzo  Massimo  alle  Terme, 
another  former  Summer  Seminar  student,  Dr.  Marta 
Barbato,  gave  a tour  of  the  display  of  thousands  of  coins 
and  medals  ranging  from  ancient  times  to  the  present. 
Dr.  Maria  Cristina  Molinari,  the  Keeper  of  Coins  at  the 
Capitoline  Museum,  also  received  our  group  and  gave  a 
talk  about  the  numerous  collectors  who  had  given  their 
objects  to  the  museum.  This  was  followed  by  a lunch 
in  the  roof  restaurant  of  the  museum,  which  offered  a 
beautiful  view  of  Rome. 
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Our  last  day  was  spent  outside  Rome,  in  the  ancient  har- 
bor town  of  Ostia  and  Hadrian’s  villa  near  Tivoli.  Our 
group  enjoyed  great  food  and  wine  in  the  many  wonder- 
ful restaurants  of  Rome,  and  there  was  even  some  time 
left  tor  shopping  or  visiting  yet  more  museums. 

Our  next  Sage  Trip  will  be  in  September  2015,  when 
we  will  visit  Sicily,  at  which  time  members  will  also  be 
able  to  attend  the  International  Numismatic  Congress 
in  Taormina.  If  you  are  interested  in  attending,  please 
check  at  the  ANS  website  or  call  Viviana  Londono- 
Danailov  at  212  571-4470  x 117  or  email  londono@ 
numismatics.org. 

60th  ANS  Eric  P.  Newman  Summer  Graduate  Seminar 

This  year  marked  a milestone  in  the  history  of  the 
ANS’s  most  important  educational  program.  Begun  in 
1952  as  a ways  of  teaching  select  graduate  students  the 
methodologies  and  practices  of  numismatics,  the  eight 
week  long  summer  course  has  held  true  to  this  goal 
while  becoming  one  of  the  most  prestigious  summer 


From  left  to  right:  Dominic  Machado,  Suzanne  Frey-Kupper,  Peter 
van  Alfen,  Katherine  Cupello,  Scott  Kenkel,  Amanda  Hardman, 
Craig  Harvey,  Charlotte  Dunn,  Kathryn  Whitcomb 


courses  available  to  students  of  (Art)  History,  Anthro- 
pology, Classics,  and  Middle  Eastern,  Medieval  and  US 
Studies.  Since  1952,  the  Seminar  has  met  nearly  every 
year;  this  year’s  group  was  the  60th  class.  Thanks  to 
Eric  P.  Newman’s  generous  support  of  the  program, 
co-directors  Dr.  Peter  van  Alfen  and  Rick  Witschonke 
were  able  to  invite  Prof.  Suzanne  Frey-Kupper  of  the 
University  of  Warwick  to  be  our  Visiting  Scholar  for  the 
summer.  Our  seven  students  this  year  were  Katherine 
Cupello  of  Emory  University,  who  studied  the  coinage 
for  Cleopatra  VII  minted  in  Chalcis,  Syria  ( RPC  4771- 
4773);  Charlotte  Dunn  from  the  University  of  Otago, 
New  Zealand,  who  worked  on  a die  study  of  the  coinage 
of  Demetrius  Poliorcetes  from  Amphipolis;  Amanda 
Hardman  from  McMaster  University,  who  studied 
the  Hadrianic  coinage  of  Ephesus;  Craig  Harvey  of 
the  University  of  Michigan,  who  worked  on  a hoard 
of  Nabatean  and  Judean  bronze  coins  found  in  Cy- 
prus; Scott  Kenkel  of  the  University  of  Kentucky,  who 
began  a die  study  of  the  Byzantine  hexagram  coinage; 
Dominic  Machado  from  Brown  University  who  began  a 
reexamination  of  the  Roman  victoriatus  coinage  ( RRC 
44/1);  and  Kathryn  Whitcomb  from  Rutgers  University 
who  worked  on  problems  of  Herodian  coinage. 

Coinage  of  the  Americans  Conference 

On  Thursday,  October  30th,  the  American  Numismatic 
Society  and  the  Colonial  Coin  Collectors  Club  (C4) 
will  jointly  present  “Circulating  Coinage  in  Pre-Federal 
America,”  a Stack  Family  Coinage  of  the  Americas 
Conference,  which  will  be  held  at  the  Sheraton  Inner 
Harbor  Hotel,  300  S.  Charles  St.,  in  Baltimore,  Mary- 
land. The  program  is  generously  funded  by  C4  and 
the  Stack  Family  Fund  at  the  American  Numismatic 
Society.  The  speakers  and  topics  are: 

Oliver  Hoover 

Coins  of  our  Forefathers:  The  Circulating  Money 

of  North  America  before  1780 
Chris  Salmon 

The  Silver  Coins  of  Massachusetts:  Evolution  of 

Minting  Techniques 
Jack  Howes 

Thomas  Machin:  The  Man  and  his  Coinage 
John  Kraljevich 

World  Coins  that  Circulated  in  Colonial  America: 

Sources  and  Methods 

A reception  will  be  held  from  5pm  to  6:45pm.  Lectures 
will  start  promptly  at  7pm.  For  more  information, 
please  visit  numismatics. org/Events/COAC  or  www. 
colonialcoins.org.  There  will  be  no  fee  for  this  event, 
but  in  order  to  help  with  planning  this  event,  ANS  and 
C4  members  should  register  by  October  24th  with  the 
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ANS  at  International  Numismatic  Congress  in 
Taormina 

The  XVth  International  Numismatic  Congress  will  be 
held  21st— 25th  September  2015  in  Taormina,  Sicily.  Lo- 
cated above  the  sea,  the  town  is  famous  for  its  beautiful 
ancient  theater,  which  travelers  have  been  visiting  since 
the  19th  century.  The  curatorial  staff  of  the  Society, 
many  ANS  Members  and  several  Trustees  will  be  at- 
tending the  Congress,  which  brings  together  numisma- 
tists from  all  over  the  world.  Held  every  six  years,  the 
International  Congress  is  a rare  opportunity  to  hear 
papers  on  a large  number  of  subjects,  meet  old  friends 
and  make  new  ones.  Next  year’s  Congress  is  organized 
by  the  University  of  Messina,  which  has  a very  active 
numismatic  department,  and  the  International  Nu- 
mismatic Council  (INC).  Dr.  Carmen  Arnold-Biucchi, 
former  Margaret  Thompson  Curator  of  Greek  Coins 
at  the  ANS,  is  the  current  President  of  the  INC.  ANS 
Members  interested  in  attending  can  register  at  http:// 
www.xvcin.unime.it/. 


ANS  Offers  Scholarships  for  Students  to  Attend 
INC  Congress 

The  American  Numismatic  Society  is  providing  several 
scholarships  for  students  interested  in  attending  the 
International  Numismatic  Congress  in  Taormina  in 
September  2015.  Applications  are  invited  from  full-time 
students,  whose  paper  for  the  congress  has  been  accept- 
ed. The  deadline  for  submissions  is  January  31,  2015. 

Applicants  must  be  ANS  members  and  registered  as 
full-time  students  for  a graduate  degree  at  a US  institu- 
tion. The  ANS  will  provide  up  to  $2,000  per  scholar- 
ship. Applicants  should  submit  a CV,  a short  outline 
of  their  paper,  and  proof  of  their  matriculation  and 
acceptance  of  their  paper  by  the  INC.  Please  email  ap- 
plications to  the  Museum  Administrator,  Ms.  Joanne 
Isaac  atjisaac@numismatics.org. 

Board,  Fellow  and  Officers  Nominations 

The  One  Hundred  Fifty-Seventh  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
American  Numismatic  Society  will  be  held  at  its  New 
York  City  headquarters  on  Saturday,  25  October  2014 
commencing  at  3:00  pm.  There  will  be  remarks  and  pre- 
sentations by  Officers  and  staff,  the  election  of  Trustees 
will  be  held,  and  a reception  will  follow  the  meeting. 

The  Nominating  and  Governance  Committee,  pursu- 
ant to  Art.  V Sec.  12  of  the  ANS  By-Laws  approved  for 


publication  all  of  the  nominees  as  follows: 

The  following  Trustee  candidates  have  been  nominated 
for  a three-year  term  ending  in  2017  for  vote  by  the 
Fellows  of  the  Society  at  the  October  25,  2014,  Annual 
Meeting: 

Mr.  Dick  Eidswick,  of  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan,  joined 
the  ANS  in  1998,  became  a life  member  in  1999  and 
was  elected  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  in  2008.  One  of 
the  founding  members  of  the  ANS’s  Augustus  B.  Sage 
Society,  he  is  a generous  donor  to  the  Newell  Publication 
Fund,  the  Margaret  Thompson  Curator  of  Greek  Coins 
Fund,  and  ANS  annual  appeals.  A Founding  Partner  of 
Arbor  Partners  in  1996,  he  served  as  Managing  Director 
until  2004  when  he  was  appointed  President  of  Champ 
Car  World  Series,  an  open-wheel  auto  racing  series  in 
Indianapolis.  He  has  founded,  and  served  as  President 
and/or  CEO  of  several  companies  and  sits  on  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  Bank  of  Ann  Arbor.  He  also  serves 
on  the  Board  of  Advisors  to  the  Sam  Zell  and  Robert 
Laurie  Institute  for  Entrepreneurial  Studies  at  The 
University  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Eidswick  received  a B.S.  in 
mechanical  engineering  from  San  Jose  State  University 
and  studied  management  at  New  York  University. 

Mr.  Daniel  Hamelberg,  of  Champaign,  IL,  has  been  a 
member  since  1986,  a Life  Fellow  since  2002,  was  first 
elected  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  in  2004  and  is  one 
of  the  founding  members  of  the  ANS’s  Augustus  B. 

Sage  Society.  An  aficionado  of  rare  American  numis- 
matic auction  catalogues  and  literature,  Dan  is  a past 
president  of  the  Numismatic  Bibliomania  Society.  He 
followed  the  advice  of  buying  the  book  before  the  coin 
and  then  proceeded  to  assemble  a high  grade  first  year 
US  Type  collection  in  all  metals.  He  has  served  as  chair 
of  the  Collections  Committee  and  served  on  the  Library 
Committee.  Mr.  Hamelberg  is  a major  donor  to  the 
ANS  Hudson  Square  Renovation  Fund  as  well  as  to 
the  Francis  D.  Campbell  Library  Chair,  ANS  annual 
appeals,  and  the  Annual  Gala. 

Mr.  Robert  A.  Kandel,  of  New  York,  NY,  is  a Fellow,  a 
generous  supporter  and  one  of  the  founding  members 
of  the  ANS’s  Augustus  B.  Sage  Society.  A Trustee  since 
2000,  Mr.  Kandel  serves  on  the  ANS  Executive  Com- 
mittee and  chairs  the  Nominating  and  Governance 
Committee.  His  numismatic  interests  include  US  coins, 
particularly  the  Lincoln  cent.  As  counsel  to  the  firm 
of  Kaye,  Scholer,  LLP  in  New  York  City,  his  areas  of 
experience  include  legislative  and  regulatory  matters, 
real  estate,  real  estate  litigation  and  general  business 
matters.  He  has  served  as  Commissioner  of  Economic 
Development  for  the  City  of  New  York,  and  other 
governmental  posts.  Mr.  Kandel  has  counseled  and 
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represented  many  not-for-profit  institutions  including 
I he  Solomon  R.  Guggenheim  Foundation,  The  Cooper 
Union  tor  the  Advancement  of  Science  and  Art  and  The 
Sisters  of  Charity/Bayley  Seton  Hospital.  Mr.  Kandel 
received  his  B.A.  degree  with  honors  in  history  from 
Williams  College  and  his  law  degree  from  Columbia 
University  School  of  Law.  He  is  also  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Berkshire  Farm  Center  and  Services  for  Youth 
and  a board  member  of  Inwood  House,  two  institutions 
that  work  with  at  risk  youth  and  their  families. 

Dr.  Andrew  Meadows,  resides  in  Princeton,  NJ.  He 
holds  an  MA,  Literae  Humaniores,  from  University  of 
Oxford;  an  AM,  Classical  Philology,  from  the  Universi- 
ty of  Michigan;  and  a DPhil,  Ancient  History,  from  the 
University  of  Oxford.  He  is  a specialist  in  the  history, 
numismatics  and  epigraphy  of  the  Hellenistic  Greek 
world.  From  1995-2007  he  was  Curator  of  Greek  Coins 
at  the  British  Museum.  In  2007  he  was  a member  of  the 
Institute  for  Advanced  Study  in  Princeton,  and  in  the 
same  year  became  the  Margaret  Thompson  Curator  of 
Greek  Coins  at  the  ANS.  From  2008  to  2014,  as  Deputy 
Director  of  the  Society,  Dr.  Meadows  significantly 
advanced  the  Society’s  digitization  program  and  online 
research  tools.  Dr.  Meadows  has  written  and  edited 
more  than  100  books  and  articles;  and  curated,  co-cu- 
rated,  and  contributed  to  many  exhibitions.  In  2014/15 
he  will  be  the  Archaeological  Institute  of  America’s 
Metcalf  Lecturer.  He  left  the  ANS  staff  in  2014  to  take 
up  the  position  of  Fellow  and  Tutor  in  Ancient  History 
at  New  College,  Oxford. 

Mr.  John  Nebel,  is  owner  and  president  of  the  pri- 
vately held  Computer  Systems  Design  Company  since 
1978  in  Boulder,  Colorado.  CSDC  provides  technology 
solutions  for  governments,  private  sector  businesses 
and  non-profit  associations.  His  firm’s  philanthropic 
endeavors  include  free  web  hosting  for  some  50  numis- 
matic clubs,  as  well  as  the  Numismatic  Bibliomania  So- 
ciety’s website  and  E-Sylum  archives,  to  name  just  a few. 
His  funds,  as  well  as  his  technology,  digital  and  pho- 
tography skills  have  provided  support  to  the  University 
of  Colorado,  Boulder,  as  well  to  the  ANA  who  have 
honored  him  with  awards  including  their  2012  Medal  of 
Merit.  With  his  numismatic  interests  in  ancient  Greek 
and  Roman  coins,  and  photography,  Mr.  Nebel  joined 
the  ANS  in  2005,  became  a Life  Associate  in  2013  and 
has  been  a generous  donor  to  the  Society. 

Mr.  Douglass  F.  Rohrman,  of  Kenilworth,  IL,  retired  as 
Partner  in  the  law  firm  of  DLA  Piper  (Chicago),  where 
he  practiced  in  the  area  of  Environmental  Law,  Regula- 
tory Law,  and  Government  Affairs.  He  received  an  A.B. 
degree  from  Duke  University  in  History  and  Compara- 
tive Literature  and  a J.D.  from  Northwestern  University. 


He  has  co-authored  two  books  involving  environmental 
regulation  of  lending  institutions  and  commercial  risk 
management,  has  authored  numerous  legal  articles  on 
environmental  regulation  and  food  & drug  law,  and 
was  a former  Commissioner  of  the  Illinois  Food  and 
Drug  Commission  in  the  1970’s.  Doug  was  Chairman 
of  Duke  University’s  Board  of  Visitors  for  the  Nicholas 
School  of  the  Environment  for  eight  years,  and  remains 
to  this  date  a Board  member  from  the  founding  of  the 
School  in  1988.  Doug  has  a long-time  interest  in  primi- 
tive art,  American  antiques,  Roman  imperial  and  pro- 
vincial coins,  Italian  Renaissance  medals,  and  medieval 
coinage  of  England  and  France,  is  a collector  of  Ameri- 
can antiques  and  historical  manuscripts  and  letters, 
and  is  a member  of  the  Manuscript  Society.  One  of  the 
founding  members  of  the  ANS’s  Augustus  B.  Sage  Soci- 
ety, an  ANS  Fellow  since  2001,  Doug  was  elected  to  the 
Board  in  2003,  and  served  as  First  Vice-President  from 
2008  to  2013.  He  served  on  the  Finance,  and  Executive 
Committees,  chaired  both  the  ANS  Advisory  Com- 
mittee, and  the  Board’s  Nominating  and  Governance 
Committee,  which  he  continues  to  serve  on  as  well  as 
the  Collections  Committee. 

Dr.  Christopher  J.  Salmon,  MD,  has  been  a member 
of  the  ANS  since  2001,  was  elected  to  the  ANS  Board 
of  Trustees  in  2011,  and  currently  chairs  the  Collec- 
tions Committee.  A former  National  Institutes  of 
Health  Research  Fellow  at  the  University  of  California, 
San  Francisco,  he  was  Director  of  Thoracic  Imaging 
at  Brown  University  and  Oregon  Health  & Science 
University  before  entering  private  practice  in  radiol- 
ogy in  Arizona.  He  is  the  author  of  The  Silver  Coins  of 
Massachusetts,  published  by  the  ANS  in  2010,  for  which 
he  received  the  award  for  “Best  U.S.  Coin  Book”  from 
the  Numismatic  Literary  Guild  in  2011.  Dr.  Salmon  has 
written  articles  in  both  the  numismatic  and  medical  lit- 
erature and  is  a contributing  author  in  several  medical 
textbooks.  He  is  also  an  enthusiastic  collector,  biblio- 
phile, and  student  in  a wide  variety  of  areas  including 
early  Americana,  Greek  and  Roman  art,  music,  and  the 
history  of  science. 

Pursuant  to  Article  III,  Section  1.  The  Nominating 
and  Governance  Committee  nominates  the  following 
individuals  to  serve  as  Fellows  for  vote  by  the  Trustees 
at  their  October  25,  2014,  Regular  Meeting: 

Mr.  John  Dannreuther,  of  Memphis  TN,  is  a sup- 
porter of  the  ANS.  Having  joined  in  1979  he  became  a 
Life  Member  in  1999.  He  specializes  in  rare  and  choice 
United  States  coins,  colonials,  and  territorials.  He  was 
co-founder  of  PCGS  in  1986,  and  has  written  numerous 
articles  and  books  about  U.S.  coins,  with  an  empha- 
sis on  rarities  and  die  varieties,  including  The  Official 
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Guide  to  Coin  Grading  and  Counterfeit  Detection,  win- 
ner of  the  NLG’s  1998  Book  of  the  Year  award;  and  with 
Harry  W.  Bass  Jr.  and  the  Harry  W.  Bass  Jr.  Foundation, 
Early  U.S.  Gold  Coin  Varieties,  1795-1834. 

Mr.  Allan  H.  Davisson,  of  Cold  Spring,  MN,  joined  the 
ANS  in  1972  becoming  a Full  Associate  in  2001.  His 
family  business  Davissons  Ltd.  specializes  in  ancient 
Greek  and  Roman  coins,  and  coins,  tokens  and  medals 
of  Great  Britain,  as  well  as  historic  US  and  world  coins 
and  medals. 

Mr.  David  Feinstein,  of  New  York,  NY,  joined  the  ANS 
as  a Full  Member  in  1996,  has  offered  his  time  as  a 
volunteer  in  the  Roman  Department,  and  has  donated 
to  the  ANS  cabinet. 

Mr.  Ross  Larson  Jr.,  of  St.  Louis,  MO,  joined  the  ANS 
in  1985.  As  a Full  Member  he  has  been  a steady  contrib- 
utor to  the  Margaret  Thompson  Curator  of  Greek  Coins 
Chair,  the  New  Century  Fund  and  the  General  Fund. 

Mr.  John  Nebel,  is  owner  and  president  of  the  privately 
held  Computer  Systems  Design  Company  since  1978  in 
Boulder,  Colorado.  He  joined  the  ANS  in  2005,  became  a 
Life  Associate  in  2013,  and  has  been  a generous  donor  to 
the  Society.  He  holds  a keen  interest  in  ancient  Greek  and 
Roman  coins,  and  numismatic  photography.  Mr.  Nebel  is 
also  a nominee  to  serve  on  the  ANS  Board  of  Trustees. 

Mr.  Lawerence  Sekulich,  of  Livonia,  MI,  joined  the 
ANS  in  1990.  He  is  a retired  art  teacher  who  is  active  in 
Michigan  numismatics,  is  an  exhibitor  and  collector  of 
Arethusa,  and  has  written  articles  on  the  subject  as  well 
as  on  other  numismatic  topics. 

Mr.  William  Sudbrink,  of  Rutherford,  NJ,  joined  the 
ANS  in  1990.  His  interests  include  North  American  as 
well  as  Roman  coinage.  A curatorial  volunteer  since 
2005,  he  has  helped  with  the  cataloguing  of  U.S.  Civil 
War  tokens,  counterfeit  collection,  and  US  medals, 
and  has  generously  donated  coins  and  US  tokens  to  the 
ANS  cabinet. 

Pursuant  to  Article  VI  Sections  1 and  2,  and  upon  the 
personal  recommendation  of  the  President,  the  Commit- 
tee nominates  the  following  individuals  to  serve  as  Of- 
ficers of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  for  vote  by  the  Trustees: 

Chairman  of  the  Board:  Kenneth  L.  Edlow 
President:  Sydney  F.  Martin 
First  Vice  President:  Mike  Gasvoda 
Second  Vice  President:  Kenneth  W.  Harl 
Treasurer:  Jeffrey  Benjamin 

Secretary:  Ute  Wartenberg  Kagan,  Executive  Director 


Submitted  respectfully, 

Robert  A.  Kandel,  Chairman, 

Nominating  and  Governance  Committee 

The  following  information  can  be  found  on  the 
Governance  page  of  the  ANS  website: 
numismatics.org/About/2014Nominations 


2014  NLG  Awards 

The  Numismatic  Literary  Guild  has  announced  the 
2014  Writers  Award  winners.  The  ANS  is  honored  and 
proud  that  several  of  our  publications,  and  member/ 
authors  are  this  year’s  recipients,  including: 

BEST  SPECIALIZED  BOOKS: 

United  States  Coins:  New  Jersey  State  Coppers, 
by  Roger  S.  Siboni,  John  L.  Howes  and  A.  Buell  Ish 

WORLD  COINS: 

The  Island  Standard,  by  John  A.  N.  Z.  Tully 
EXTRAORDINARY  MERIT: 

From  Crime  to  Punishment:  Counterfeit  and  Debased 
Currencies  in  Colonial  and  Pre-Federal  America,  by 
Philip  J.  Mossman 

WORLD  NUMISMATIC  MAGAZINES: 

Best  Issue,  Large  Publications: 

American  Numismatic  Society  Magazine,  2013  Issue  4, 
Peter  van  Alfen,  Editor 

COMPUTER  SOFTWARE  AND  INTERNET 
WEB  SITES 

Best  Non-Trade  Press  Web  Site: 

Numismatics.org,  American  Numismatic  Society 

CLEMENT  F.  BAILEY  MEMORIAL  AWARD, 

BEST  NEW  WRITER: 

Daniel  Wolf,  American  Numismatic  Society,  American 
Journal  of  Numismatics  no.  25  (“A  Metrological  Survey 
of  Ptolemaic  Bronze  Coins”) 

For  a complete  list  of  the  2014  NLG  Writer’s  Awards  re- 
cipients visit  the  NLG  website  at  nlgonline.org/awards/ 
annual-writers-competition/2014-annual-nlg-writers- 
awards/ 
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Start  appointments 


Dr.  Matthew  Wittmann 


Assistant  Curator  of  American  Coins  and  Currency 
Dr.  Matthew  Wittmann  has  been  appointed  as  As- 
sistant Curator  of  American  Coins  and  Currency.  He 
comes  with  a strong  interdisciplinary  background  in 
American  history  and  received  his  PhD  in  American 
Culture  from  the  University  of  Michigan  in  2010.  After 
finishing  his  graduate  studies,  he  was  a Curatorial 
Fellow  at  the  Bard  Graduate  Center  in  New  York  City, 
where  he  organized  an  award-winning  exhibition  titled 
“Circus  and  the  City:  New  York,  1793-2010”.  He  was 
also  an  editor  and  contributor  for  The  American  Circus, 
a volume  published  by  Yale  University  Press  in  2012. 
Matthew  is  keenly  interested  in  the  digital  humani- 
ties and  integrating  numismatics  with  the  history  of 
American  material  culture.  At  the  Society  he  has  begun 
by  dedicating  himself  to  the  paper  money  collection, 
which  he  has  begun  to  organize  and  catalogue  in  detail. 
Until  early  February  2015,  Matthew  will  be  a Visit- 
ing Fellow  at  the  United  States  Studies  Centre  at  the 
University  of  Sydney,  where  he  is  finishing  work  on  a 
book  about  Americans  in  the  19th-century  Pacific.  His 
personal  website  is  matthewwittmann.com. 


Andrew  Reinhard 


Director  of  Publications 

Andrew  Reinhard  comes  to  the  American  Numismatic 
Society  directly  from  the  American  School  of  Classi- 
cal Studies  at  Athens  (ASCSA)  where  he  served  as  their 
Director  of  Publications.  On  1 December  2014,  he  will 
begin  overseeing  all  print  and  digital  publications, 
including  the  management  of  the  various  ANS  data- 
bases and  websites.  At  the  ASCSA,  he  transformed  their 
print  publications  into  eBooks  and  interactive  apps, 
introduced  e-only  subscriptions,  and  championed  Open 
Access  efforts  to  offer  out-of-print  titles  to  readers  at  no 


charge.  Prior  to  joining  the  ASCSA,  he  was  Bolchazy- 
Carducci  Publishers  Director  of  eLearning,  creating 
online  learning  tools  for  ancient  Greek  and  Latin.  He 
began  his  career  at  Willoughby  Associates  as  their 
Director  of  Client  Services  which  included  supporting 
a network  of  over  800  international  museums  using 
Oracle-  and  Access-based  collections  management 
systems  and  integrated  Web  search  tools.  An  archae- 
ologist by  way  of  the  University  of  Missouri-Columbia 
(M.A.)  and  the  University  of  Evansville  (B.A.),  he  has 
worked  at  the  Museum  of  Art  and  Archaeology  (Co- 
lumbia) and  the  Nelson-Atkins  Museum  of  Art,  and  has 
excavated  in  Greece,  Italy,  Kansas,  and  Illinois.  Andrew 
most  recently  led  a team  of  “Punk  Archaeologists”  as 
they  dug  the  now  infamous  “Atari  Burial  Ground”  in 
Alamogordo,  New  Mexico,  uncovering  thousands  of 
games  while  being  filmed  for  a documentary.  He  has 
written  about  the  excavation  for  The  Atlantic  and  for 
Archaeology  magazine.  In  his  spare  time  Andrew  blogs 
about  the  intersection  of  archaeology  and  video  games 
at  archaeogaming.wordpress.com,  and  is  planning  a 
series  of  posts  on  currency  and  commerce  in  online 
gaming  environments. 


Natalie  Jordan 


Director  of  Finance  and  Administration 
Natalie  Jordan  will  replace  Anna  Chang  in  the  posi- 
tion of  Director  of  Finance  and  Administration,  which 
she  will  take  up  on  September  2.  Natalie  has  worked 
for  the  last  four  years  for  Amnesty  International,  USA 
and  previously  at  Yeshiva  University  in  New  York  as 
Accounting  Manager.  She  will  be  responsible  for  con- 
trolling and  safeguarding  all  financial  resources  and 
oversee  Human  Resources.  She  holds  a BS  in  Account- 
ing from  CUNY  Brooklyn  and  an  MBA  in  Finance 
from  L.I.U.  Brooklyn. 
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Eshel  Kreiter  and  Viviana  Londono-Danailov 


New  Matching  Gift  Challenge 

The  American  Numismatic  Society  not  only  houses  one 
of  the  largest  collections  of  Oriental  coins,  those  pro- 
duced from  North  Africa  to  the  Far  East,  in  the  world,  it 
also  publishes  books  on  Oriental  numismatics,  includ- 
ing a soon-forthcoming  major  study  of  Kushan  coinage 
and  a study  of  the  banknotes  of  the  Imperial  Bank  of 
Persia.  Naturally,  the  Society’s  Harry  W.  Bass  Jr.  Library 
would  like  to  keep  pace.  But  it  is  difficult  for  the  staff  to 
identify  what  has  been  published  in  Oriental  numismat- 
ics without  input  from  specialists  in  Islamic,  South  Asia, 
Southeast  Asian  and  East  Asian  numismatics. 

That  is  where  Prof.  Jere  L.  Bacharach  comes  in.  Prof. 
Bacharach,  an  ANS  Trustee  as  well  as  a member  of  the 
Oriental  Numismatic  Society,  has  been  diligently  check- 
ing each  issue  of  the  Journal  of  the  Oriental  Numismatics 
Society  (JONS)  and  then  consulting  with  the  Bass  Library 
staff  to  help  identify  what  items  the  library  is  missing.  The 
effort  has  been  rewarding:  a review  of  the  past  four  issues 
of  JONS,  for  example,  revealed  that  there  are  13  recently 
published  works  the  library  does  not  own.  Still,  identify- 
ing such  missing  items  is  not  quite  enough.  There  remains 
the  critical  issue  of  securing  the  funds  to  acquire  them. 

And  that  is  the  point  at  which  Dr.  Ute  Wartenberg  Ka- 
gan, Executive  Director  of  the  ANS,  enters  the  picture. 
Dr.  Wartenberg  Kagan  has  found  an  anonymous  donor 
who  will  contribute  up  to  $1,000  in  matching  funds,  in 
blocks  of  $50,  to  buy  books  listed  in  JONS  that  the  ANS 
does  not  have.  That  is,  for  each  U.S.  tax-deductible  gift 
of  $50  to  the  ANS  “Oriental  Numismatic  Book  Fund,” 
that  donor  will  contribute  another  $50  to  buy  books 
exclusively  in  this  field.  These  resulting  $100  blocks  will 
ensure  that  the  Harry  W.  Bass  Jr.  Library  can  purchase 
books  on  Oriental  numismatics  in  a timely  fashion, 
while  they  are  still  available  in  the  market,  from  a fund 
dedicated  to  their  acquisition. 

Dr.  Wartenberg  Kagan  is  thrilled  with  this  initiative, 
and  she  hopes  it  will  encourage  enthusiasts  in  other 
numismatic  specialties  to  consider  launching  their  own 
dedicated  funds. 

Those  dedicated  to  Oriental  numismatics,  though, 
now  have  no  need  to  wait.  If  you  would  like  to  support 
scholarship  in  the  field,  please  send  a check  made  out  to 


“American  Numismatic  Society-  Oriental  Numismatic 
Book  Fund,”  and  mail  it  to  the  American  Numismatic 
Society,  75  Varick  Street,  Floor  11,  New  York,  N.Y.  10013 
USA.  Or  go  to  www.numismatics.org/Development/ 
Donate  and  donate  online.  Be  sure  to  note  that  your  gift 
is  for  the  “Oriental  Numismatic  Book  Fund.”  Thank  you 
for  your  support! 

Membership  and  Sage  Society 

The  magazine  you  are  holding  in  your  hands  is,  as  you 
know,  one  of  the  benefits  of  your  membership  in  the 
American  Numismatic  Society.  What  you  may  not  know 
is  that  your  membership  also  gives  you  exclusive  online 
access  to  lectures,  symposia,  and  conferences  that  take 
place  at  the  ANS  headquarters  in  New  York.  We  look  to 
expand  this  benefit  in  the  near  future  with  the  imple- 
mentation of  a new  website,  with  a members-only  portal 
that  will  make  your  online  access  to  such  content  even 
easier.  Put  that  together  with  other  membership  benefits 
such  as  invitations  to  special  events  and  a discount  on 
ANS  publications,  and  your  membership  dues  pay  for 
themselves  many  times  over.  But  there  is  an  even  more 
important  “benefit”  to  membership.  Your  membership 
dues,  and  the  dedication  that  you  exhibit  by  being  a part 
of  the  ANS,  supports  all  the  work  the  Society  does,  from 
the  continuing  digitization  of  our  holdings,  to  the  publi- 
cation of  thousands  of  pages  of  scholarship  each  year,  to 
lectures  by  our  renowned  curators  at  venues  around  the 
globe.  These  endeavors  are  what  make  the  Society  what  it 
is  today,  one  of  the  finest  organizations  of  its  kind  in  the 
world.  So,  thank  you  for  renewing  your  membership  for 
2014  and  making  all  this  possible.  If  by  chance,  however, 
you  are  among  those  remaining  few  who  have  not  yet 
renewed  your  membership  for  this  year,  you  can  do  so 
now  by  going  to  www.numismatics.org/Membership,  or 
by  calling  (212)  571  4470,  ext.  117.  You  can  also  mail  in 
your  check,  payable  to  the  ANS. 

You  might  consider  joining  the  Augustus  B.  Sage 
Society,  which  is  open  to  members  making  an  an- 
nual contribution  to  the  ANS  of  $2,500  or  more.  Sage 
Society  members  meet  for  special  dinners  and  lectures 
and  may  partake  of  unique  travel  opportunities  to  visit 
private  and  public  numismatic  collections  throughout 
the  world.  This  past  June,  for  example,  ANS  Executive 
Director  Dr.  Ute  Wartenberg  Kagan  and  several  distin- 
guished numismatic  scholars  based  in  Rome  led  mem- 
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bers  of  the  Sage  Society  on  a visit  to  four  important  coin 
cabinets  in  the  Eternal  City,  as  well  as  to  archaeological 
sites,  churches,  and  museums. 

You  can  read  more  about  the  Sage  Roman  Holiday  in 
this  issue  of  the  ANS  Magazine.  This  was  the  sixth  Sage 
Society  trip,  an  annual  event  that  has  become  one  of  the 
highlights  on  the  calendar  of  the  American  Numismatic 
Society.  Meeting  with  old  friends,  making  new  ones, 
and  seeing  numismatic  treasures  not  commonly  acces- 
sible to  tourists  make  these  trips  memorable  ones.  If  you 
would  like  information  about  other  benefits  of  member- 
ship in  the  Sage  Society  or  on  how  to  join,  please  call  the 
membership  department  at  (212)  571  4470,  ext.  117. 

A Legacy  in  the  Making 

Most  members  and  friends  of  the  ANS  know  that  our 
complex  organization  is  funded  through  membership 
dues,  annual  appeals,  and  a number  of  large  individual 
donations  every  year.  Fewer  people,  though,  realize  that 
since  the  founding  of  the  American  Numismatic  Society 
in  1858,  our  vast  collections,  multifaceted  programs, 
and  operations  have  been  made  possible  through  the 
bequests,  both  large  and  small,  of  many  dedicated  mem- 
bers who  wished  to  make  certain  that  the  Society  would 
continue  to  grow  and  thrive  even  after  their  death. 

Today,  the  present  members  of  the  ANS  can  look  back 
with  gratitude  at  what  our  predecessors  left  us.  Thanks 
in  large  part  to  their  generosity,  the  Society  occupies  a 
unique  place  in  the  world,  its  prestigious  reputation  a 
direct  result  of  its  research  collections  and  publishing 
program,  achievements  made  possible  because  so  many 
past  members  decided  to  make  cash  and  numismatic 
bequests  to  the  Society  over  the  past  156  years. 

The  need  for  foresight  has  not  diminished,  nor  have 
the  rewards.  Designating  a Planned  Gift  to  the  ANS  is 
a way  to  make  a significant  and  long-lasting  contribu- 
tion to  the  Society,  ensuring  our  work  will  continue  for 
generations  to  come.  And  we  have  decided  that  public 
acknowledgement  of  those  who  follow  this  path  is  long 
overdue.  Accordingly,  this  fall  the  Society’s  Planned 
Giving  Program  will  officially  launch  with  the  unveiling 
of  the  Legacy  Wall,  a display  of  plaques  honoring  the 
many  generous  members  who  have  helped  secure  the 
future  of  the  Society  by  naming  the  ANS  in  their  wills. 

Some  of  the  renowned  numismatics  who  made  such  do- 
nations are  familiar  names — Huntington,  Saltus,  New- 
ell, Newman,  Clapp,  Fecht,  Bass,  to  name  just  a few — 
and  future  gifts  are  planned  from  Newman,  Anderson, 
Partrick,  Sofaer,  and  others.  These  donors,  and  others 
like  them,  planned  ahead  for  the  needs  of  the  scholars 
and  amateur  coin  lovers  who  would  succeed  them. 


Dr.  julius  Korein,  for  example,  one  of  our  more  recent 
large  donors,  left  the  Society  his  unparalleled  collection 
of  United  States  1830s  pattern  dollars  by  famed  engraver 
Christian  Gobrecht.  Dr.  Korein,  an  internationally 
noted  neurologist,  assembled  his  collection  of  Gobrecht 
dollars  over  the  course  of  many  years,  eventually  amass- 
ing the  world’s  most  complete  collection  of  these  highly 
prized  coins,  with  varying  examples  of  dates,  varieties, 
and  metals.  With  the  support  of  his  family,  Dr.  Korein 
made  the  decision  to  donate  this  magnificent  collection 
for  the  benefit  of  posterity,  and  thus,  after  his  death,  the 
coins  came  to  the  ANS.  Here  they  are  now  accessible  to 
collectors  and  researchers  alike,  and  they  will  provide 
future  generations  with  a rich  resource  for  further  study. 

Collections  of  coins  and  other  numismatic  material, 
of  course,  are  not  the  only  bequests  the  ANS  receives. 
Cash  gifts  are  another  common  form  of  donation,  and 
they  are  essential  to  the  ANS’s  long-term  ability  to  pro- 
vide services  to  numismatists.  Indeed,  the  Society  may 
not  have  survived  at  all  without  such  gifts.  In  addition 
to  substantial  bequests  of  books  and  papers  that  have 
greatly  enhanced  the  Society’s  collections,  donors  have 
left  funds  to  maintain  our  building,  expand  our  library 
and  archives,  and  promote  lecture  series  and  extensive 
scholarly  research. 

We  would  be  honored  to  include  current  readers  of  this 
magazine  among  this  acclaimed  group  of  numismatic 
devotees  and  to  make  them  members  of  our  Legacy 
Circle.  If  you  are  interested  in  making  a planned  gift, 
we  would  love  to  talk  to  you  about  the  many  forms  your 
legacy  to  the  Society  can  take,  and  the  ways  in  which 
such  donations  can  be  structured.  A Planned  Giving 
brochure  will  be  mailed  to  the  ANS  membership  this 
fall.  Please  give  us  a call,  so  we  can  speak  with  you  per- 
sonally about  the  means  and  advantages  of  making 
a gift  that  will  never  be  forgotten. 

To  receive  more  information  about  making  a bequest 
to  the  American  Numismatic  Society,  please  contact 
our  Planned  Giving  Department  at  212  57104470  ext 
117,  or  email  plannedgiving@numismatics.org. 

If  you  have  already  included  the  ANS  in  your  estate 
plans,  thank  you!  Please  let  us  know  so  that  we  may 
include  you  in  our  Legacy  Circle  as  one  of  our  most 
esteemed  supporters. 
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416  pages,  hardcover,  full  color.  $29.95. 
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Highlights  from  the  Vernon 
Hall  Collection  and  Later 
Acquisitions 


Introductory  Essay  by  Stephen  K.  Scher 

Contributors:  Philip  Attwood,  Arne  R.  Flaten,  Mark  Jones,  Douglas 
Lewis,  Eleonora  Luciano,  Joseph  G.  Reinis,  Stephen  K.  Scher,  Jeffrey 
Chipps  Smith,  Louis  A.  Waldman 
Edited  by  Maria  F.P.  Saffiotti  Dale 

Chazen  Museum  of  Art,  University  of  Wisconsin- Madison 

American  Numismatic  Society 

2014 


Ihis  grouping  of  medals  represents  the  museums  Renaissance, 
Baroque,  and  nineteenth-century  highlights  and  illustrates  the 
history  of  the  art  of  the  commemorative  medal.  This  catalogue 
incorporates  the  scholarship  of  nine  international  medallic  experts. 
Their  erudition,  consummate  research  skills,  and  effective  prose 
are  evident  in  sixty-one  essays  on  some  of  the  masterpieces  of 
this  art  form  written  for  the  education  and  enjoyment  of  students, 
specialists,  and  the  general  public  alike. 

Softcover,  216  pages,  illus. 

ISBN:  978-1-93327-017-3 

List  Price:  US  $39.95  ANS  Members:  US  $27.97  (plus  S&H) 

Order  on-line  at  numismatics.org/Store 
or  call  212-571-4470 


numismatic-shop.com 


■V-i  V fj  them*  it  Sitg, 
Cinq  Shin  4 fthargrr  tmtrr 
Bi  Utm  oa  mtmoift  ik  to/tal  de  sii^t. 


More  than  35  years  in  the  coin  business 

7 coin  shops  in  France 

More  than  50  000  items  online 

- Ancient  coins 

- World  coins 

- World  currency 

- Medals  and  Tokens 


Authorized  dealer : 

PC  £«gc§pmg 


Member  of  the  ANA  and  ANS 


Comptoir  des  Monnaies 
8,  rue  Esquermoise  - 59000  Lille  - France 
Tel. : +33  3 28  14  42  36 

Mail : gradingwcomptoir-des-monnaies.com 
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The  RBW  Collection 
of  Roman  Republican 
Coins 

by  Robert  Russo, 

WITH  COLLABORATION  OF 

Alberto  de  Falxo 

(Numismatica  Ars  Classica  NAC  AG  2013) 

With  historical  notes  by  David  Vagi 
Edited  by  Andrew  McCabe,  Arturo  Russo, 
Giuliano  Russo,  Claire  Hallgarth 

This  volume  is  a record  of  the  RBW  Collection  of  Roman 
Republican  Coins,  as  they  were  auctioned  in  three  separate 
sales:  the  Triton  III  sale  of  December  1 999,  where  the  bulk  of 
the  gold  coins  were  sold;  and  the  Numismatica  Ars  Classica 
Sales  61  (October,  2011)  and  63  (May,  2012),  where  the 
bronze,  silver,  and  the  remainder  of  the  gold  was  sold. 

Hardcover,  432  pages 
ISBN:  978-88-7794-835-9 
Price:  US  $150  (plus  S&H) 

Order  on-line  at  numismatics.org/Store 
or  call  212-571-4470 


Essays  in  Honour  of  Rober  to  Russo 


'mu,  vi«  Aim 
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STORE 


Essays  in  Honor  of 
Robert  Russo 

Edited  by 

Peter  G.  van  Alfen 

and 

Richard  B.  Witschonke 


(Numismatica  Ars  Classica  NAC  AG  2013) 


A Festschrift  in  honor  of  Roberto  Russo.  This  volume 
includes  important  articles  and  research  on  Greek  and 
Roman  republican  numismatics  written  by  some  of  todays 
most  important  numismatists  and  scholars  including:  Keith 
Rutter,  Christof  Boehringer,  Alberto  Campana,  Giovanni 
Santelli,  John  Morcom,  Haim  Gitler,  David  Vagi,  Andrew 
Burnett,  Andrew  McCabe,  Richard  Schaefer,  Andrea 
Pancotti,  Roberto  Russo,  T.V.  Buttrey,  Richard  Witschonke, 
Clive  Stannard,  Bernhard  E.  Woytek,  Michel  Amandry, 
Frank  L.  Kovacs  and  Lucia  Travaini. 


Hardcover,  426  pages 
ISBN:  978-88-7794-837-3 
Price:  US  $150  (plus  S&H) 

Order  on-line  at  numismatics.org/Store 
or  call  212-571-4470 


Our  Sponsors 
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In  North  America.  . . 

Not  just  a business  - a passion! 


Market  makers  for  British  coins,  tokens,  & medals 
Quality  Ancients 

• Buying  • Auctioning  •Brokering  •Selling 
• I ligh  quality  print  catalogs  •hull-featured  online  auctions 


0 Davissons 

Ltd. 


www.davcoi  n .com 

PO  Box  323 

Cold  Spring  MN  56320 
(320)  685-3835 
info@davcoin.com 


Coins,  Medals  and  Bank 


Please  contact  us  to  discuss  consignments, 
valuations  and  future  auctions 


tel  +44  (0)20  7491  5344 
fax  +44  (0)20  7495  6325 


info@mortonandeden.com 

www.mortonandeden.com 


mgora 

J^l^uctions 


Bidder  Highlights 

Quality  coins 
Low  buyers  fees 
Professionally  catalogued  and  photographed 
Regular  schedule  of  every  3 weeks 
Easy  Registration 

Attractive,  easy  to  use  website  AND  mobile  app! 
Real-time  auctions 
Reasonable  opening  bids 
Track  your  bids,  invoices,  purchases  and 
shipping  from  the  user  portal 
Convenient  payment  methods 
Fast  shipping  that  is  insured 
Authenticity  guaranteed  on  all  coins 


Consignor  Highlights 

Low  sellers  fees 

Consignments  listed  quickly 

Track  your  consignment  real  time  via  our 

website  AND  our  mobile  app! 

Payment  within  20  days  (ask  us  for  details) 
We  are  fully  insured  for  theft 


WWW.AGORAAUCTIONS.COM 


Shop  Online:  View  1000+  coins 
j/vith  high  quality  images. 

Sell  to  us:  Offer  us 
individual  coins 
or  entire 
collections  with 
our  E-Appraisal  form. 

• No  computer? 

Call  or  write  to 
'request  our  customizable^ 

, -•  illustrated  pricelist. 

-U\JGC 

| AUTHORIZED  MEMBER/DEALER  authorized  dealer 

+ ci  vrras 

GALLERIES 


6800  University  Ave  | Middleton,  Wl  53562 
custserv@civitasgalleries.com  | 608.836.1777 
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THRACE,  AtNUS  AU* 

c.405-356  BC  Strike:  S/s 

ARTetradrachm  (I5.43g)  Surface:  S/s 

obv  facing  hd  of  Hermes  pjne  style 
rv  goat,  wreath 
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EdgeView® 
Four  prongs  provide  a 
largely  unobstructed 
view  of  the  edge. 


Inert  Materials 
Independently  tested  and 
approved  for  use  by  the 
Smithsonian  Institution. 


Double-Thick 
High-relief  coins, 
even  decadrachms,  are 
safely  accommodated 
in  our  unique  double- 
thick holder. 


Strong  and  Durable 
Our  sealed,  tamper- 
evident  holder  protects 
against  harmful  contact 
and  incidental  damage. 


A Solid 

DEFENSE 

...for  the  world’s  first  coinage 

Collectors  across  the  world  choose  NGC  for  its  integrity  and 
innovation.  Our  expert  encapsulation  provides  complete 
protection  with  ample  room  to  explore  and  display  your 
ancient  coins  like  never  before.  Our  state-of-the-art, 
sonically  sealed  EdgeView®  Holder  secures  your  coin  while 
showcasing  its  every  detail  — on  the  front,  back  and  edge. 

Preserve  your  ancient  treasures. 

Visit  www.NGCcoin.com/ancients  today. 


^NGC 


ANCIENTS 


for  the  Ages 


Nomos  attends  the  New  York 
International  Numismatic 
Convention  in  January 
and  The  European  Fine  Art 
Fair  (TEFAF)  in  March. 
In  addition,  we  hold  yearly 
auctions  of  superb  ancient 
coins  & Renaissance  medals 

in  May. 

I « 


nomos 

' ziirich,  Switzerland 


TEFAF 


nomos  ag,  numismatists 
zahringerstrasse  27.  postfach  2664.  ch-8022  ziirich.  switzeiland 
telephone  +41  44  25O  51  80.  fax  *41  44  25°  5 1 

info@nomosag.com,  www.nomosag.com 


9/LunttiandeC  VerscHoor 


<Dutcfi  ){istoricaf  and Eamify  mcdaCs  in  both  sifvcr  and gotd 
< Dutch  < Provincial, " Cotoniaf and Kingdom  coins 
Numismatic  Literature  and  sate  catafogucs  pertaining  to  ( Dutch  Numismatics 


P.O.  Box  5803  - 3290  AC  Strijen  - Netherlands 
Tel.:  +31  78  674  7712  - Fax:  +31  78  674  4424 


www.verschoor.com  - info@verschoor.com 


Member  I.A.P.N. 


Obv.  William  V seated,  presenting  the  new  arms  to  the  city  burghers  while  a dog  is  watching  him; 
signature  below  throne.  On  a pillar  the  old  arms  of  Amsterdam. 

In  exergue:  COM.  WILH.  HOC  INSIGNE  / AMSTELODAMO  DONO  / 13  DEDIT  42 
Rev.  Maximilian  presenting  the  Imperial  crown  to  a burgher  who  holds  the  shield  of  arms; 
on  the  right,  a boy  gestures  to  a dog  at  the  feet  of  the  Emperor. 

In  exergue:  Cy£S.  MAX.  CORNAM IMP:  /DONA  V1T AMSTELO  / 14  DAMO  88 
v.L.1 254;  Fred.  28,  28a  on  page  16;  silver,  83  mm,  100.31  grams,  cast  plaquette  medal  with 
the  makers  mark  of  P.  van  Abeele  on  the  edge. 

See  K.A.  Citroen,  Amsterdam  silversmiths  and  their  marks,  page  195,  nr.  1003. 


(1655)  AMSTERDAM.  GRANTING  OF  THE  ARMS  AND  IMPERIAL  CROWN  TO  THE  CITY 

By  Pieter  van  Abeele. 


The  dogs  on  the  obverse  and  reverse  refer  to  the  old  arms  of  Amsterdam  with  the  ship  on  it  on  which  also 
a dog  was  depicted.  Made  on  the  occasion  of  the  inauguration  of  the  new  city  hall  of Amsterdam. 
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Handling  the  Finest 

t 

Numismatic  Collections 

From  Ancient  to  Modern  Times 


Finest  Style  Greek  Art 
N Katana  Tetradrachm 

& Circa  410  BC 


America’s  Most  Beautiful  Coin 
MCMVII  (1907)  High  Relief 
Double  Eagle 

Designed  by  Augustus  Saint-Gaudens 


Serving  museums,  trust  officers  and  executors  for  over  80  years! 


• Appraisals  for  trusts  and  estates,  banks  and  financial  institutions 

• Conducting  the  world’s  most  famous  coin  auctions  since  1935 

• Paying  strong  market  prices  for  coins  or  entire  collections 


800.566.2580  East  Coast  Office  ■ v- - ' J 

800.458.4646  West  Coast  Office 

123  West  57th  Street,  New  York,  NY  10019 . 212.582.2580  ItVfVn^ 

lnfo@StacksBowers.com  • StacksBowers.com  r A l L F R I F S 

New  York  • Hong  Kong  • Irvine  • Paris  • Wolfeboro  - 

sm;  awmjh  America’s  Oldest  and  Most  Accomplished  Rare  Coin  Auctioneer 
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